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Texas cities are exploding right and left—demograph- 
ically speaking. And this population movement away from 
the central core of the city toward the suburban fringe is 
the push behind the biggest shift in merchandising since 
the development of the mail-order catalog. 

“Suburban living” used to mean stables, formal gardens, 
and wrought iron gates guarding elite country places. As 
upper and lower-middle income brackets have converged 
toward a prosperous mean, persons in those brackets have 
also tended to converge geographically on an area that 
typically takes the form of a broad ring, partly inside the 
city limits, partly outside. 

Thus the suburbanites (an estimated 18% of U.S. popu- 
lation) are not always politically suburban. Suburbia is de- 
fined today by its economic ties with the central city and 
its domestic divorcement from crowded urban living con- 
ditions. In Suburbia space is the common denominator. 

Houston is a case in point. The central area of the city 
has actually lost population, some 25,000 since 1950; areas 
a little farther from the center have about held their own. 
But in Houston as elsewhere the big growth has been in 
the fringe area. 

About 15 years ago 72.8% of the people in the Houston 
metropolitan area (Harris County) lived within the Hous- 
ton city limits. Even after a sweeping annexation program 
in 1949, the proportion was barely larger. Now, the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce admits, the ratio is down to 


69%. 
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Several teeming city-clusters of the Northeast and the 
Pacific Coast are already studded with enormous planned 
shopping centers. But only recently have Texas metropoli- 
tan areas, conspicuously Houston and Dallas, spread over 
a large enough territory to make their downtown shopping 
nuclei fairly inaccessible to many suburbanites. This situ- 
ation must develop before regional shopping centers 
can be built (see box, bottom of page 15). Of course many 
Texas cities, including several smaller ones like Midland 
and Victoria, have modern planned neighborhood and 
district shopping centers, but there the emphasis is still 
on sale of convenience goods. 

In fact, these convenience-goods centers are nothing 
new. “Corner drug store” is almost a single word in the 
American vernacular. And the neighboring shoe repair 
shop, grocery, laundry station, and the rest have also been 
a familiar part of the city scene for a long time. These 
groups are shopping centers of course, but they are un- 
planned and largely pedestrian-oriented. 

In Dallas most of the older unplanned centers have 
gained little if any trade during the postwar years. Some 
have lost, including three in Oak Cliff, all perilously close 
to the new Wynnewood Center, a planned area with a wider 
variety of merchandise and copious parking space. 

The concept of convenience goods vs, shopping 
goods is a basic one in merchandising. Retailers see their 
goods as comprising a spectrum, ranging from convenience 

(Continued on page 14) 











TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


During the first half of 1955 Texas business registered 
a strong rise. The index of business activity compiled by 
the Bureau of Business Research averaged 11% higher 
than for the full year 1954, and 12% above the average for 
the first half of 1954. Every component of the index aver- 
aged higher during the first half of 1955 than in 1954. 

The major portion of the gain in the first half of 1955 
was made in the first three months. In general April gained 
very little from March, and May and June showed a slight 
decline. It appears that at midyear Texas business was run- 
ning at very close to full capacity, and the second half of 
the year will likely show much less gain than the first half. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted fer seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Jan-June (avg. month) 








Percent 
Index Weight 1955 1954 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

Ci)... ._._........_ 10D 171* 162 + 12 
Retail sales, deflated __ rie cones 156* 140 + 11 
Industrial electric power consumption._.._ 14.6 273° 248 + 10 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings - 10.0 95 93 + 2 
Urban building authorized, deflated... 9.4 169* 125 + 35 
Crude petroleum production Soe en 8.1 128* 120 + 7 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 211 166 + 27 
Crude oil runs to stills : 3.9 140 129 + 9 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 258° 234 + 10 





*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


There was no indication at midyear that any substantial 
decline from the present high level was imminent. Even if 
the second half of 1955 shows little additional increase 
over the first half there should be little difficulty in 1955 


setting another record for volume of business. With the 
first half of 1955 averaging 11% above 1954, it would re- 
quire a rather severe decline to bring the average for 1955 
below that of 1954. 

Gross national product for the United States set a new 
record in the second quarter of 1955. This was the fourth 
successive quarter that the total value of goods and ser- 
vices produced has increased, and the second quarter of 
1955 was 7% higher than the second quarter of 1954, A 
similar figure for Texas business has never been compiled, 
but the index of Texas business can be used as a reasonably 
comparable series. The index of business activity in Texas 
was 12% higher in the second quarter of 1955 than in the 
same quarter of 1954. In spite of the fact that the index 
of Texas business was not computed in exactly the same 
manner as the gross national product, the gains in the 
two barometers indicate that the expansion in Texas was 
greater than for the country as a whole. 

The index of bank debits in Texas cities can also be used 
as a composite measure of business activity in the state. 
This index is computed by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search from data collected by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. Since the index of bank debits represents total 
business transactions, it is roughly comparable to the 
gross national product, which measures the total value of 
goods and services produced. 

The index of bank debits in Texas cities for the second 
quarter of 1955 was 14% above the same quarter of 1954. 
For the United States, the index of bank debits for the 
second quarter of 1955 was 8% above the second quarter 
of last year. The indexes of bank debits for Texas and the 
United States are directly comparable and substantiate the 
statement that business in Texas has increased more than 
for the country as a whole. In fact the increases shown by 


Texas Business Activity 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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the indexes of bank debits are almost the same as shown 
by the gross national product and the index of Texas busi- 
ness. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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The complete figures for the first half of 1955 confirm 
the fact that 1955 is a boom year in Texas, exceeding any 
previous period of prosperity. This boom level of business 
has been part of the wave of prosperity throughout the 
country, but it has also been combined with a trend that 
has been rising faster in Texas than in the United States as 
a whole. 

When business activity rises as fast as in the past six 
months, the inevitable question is whether or not it will 
result in an overexpansion followed by a collapse. The fact 
that Texas business has levelled off during the past quarter 
suggests that something approaching full capacity has been 
reached. If expansion continues after this point, it may 
be expected to result in a rise in prices rather than a rise in 
volume of output. Some suggestions that prices may be 
starting to rise have begun to appear. The index of whole- 
sale commodity prices has fluctuated within a very narrow 
band for a year, but the index of all commodities tends to 
hide the movements of certain groups. While prices of 
farm products have been declining for more than a year, 
prices of industrial commodities have been moving up 
slightly since last fall. Recent wage increases indicate that 
prices may be marked up further in the months to come. 
Prices of primary metals (notably steel, copper, zinc, and 
aluminum) have either risen or given indications of in- 
creasing. Machinery and equipment makers have been 
talking of price increases. Building materials have con- 
tinued in short supply and have been rising in price. The 
fact that the index of industrial production shows signs of 
levelling off as it approaches 140% of the 1947-49 base 
suggests that production of industrial goods is approaching 
full capacity. This fact explains the tendency for industrial 
commodity prices to rise as buyers bid for a supply of 
goods that cannot readily increase further. 

The fact that industrial capacity seems to be nearly fully 
utilized explains the increases in planned expenditures for 
new plant and equipment. According to a survey made 
in April and May by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, expenditures for new plant and equipment in the 
United States were expected to increase 9% between the 
first and second quarters of 1955, the largest rise since the 
last half of 1950. Plans for the third quarter indicated an 
additional rise of 3% to a level of about $29 billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate), equalling the previous peak 
in the third quarter of 1953. Reports received in the Bureau 
of Business Research on industrial expansion in the state 
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indicate that Texas is getting its share of the expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. 

One of the outstanding features of the business ex- 
pansion during the first half of 1955 has been the great 
impetus furnished by the building industry. For the first 
six months of 1955 urban building permits adjusted for 
changes in the cost of building increased 35% over the 
same period last year. This was the largest increase in a 
component of the index of business and exceeded all other 
gains by a substantial margin. 

The importance of construction in Texas paralleled the 
situation in the United States. Expenditures for new con- 
struction in the United States continued at or near record 
levels in June after adjustment for seasonal variation, The 
expenditures for the first six months of 1954 were 8% 
above the last six months of 1954, which had been the 
previous record high. Throughout the first half of 1955 
nonfarm private housing starts remained above the annual 
rate of 1.3 million units. 

Residential building in Texas during the first half of 
1955 exceeded the first half of 1954 by 41%, but there 
are signs that the boom in home building may be slowing 
down. Some analysts have worried for a number of months 
about the possibility of overbuilding in housing, and a 
gradual rise in vacancy rates in some cities lends support 
to their fears. However, from the standpoint of the effect 
of the construction industry on the total business picture, 
there appears to be a large enough backlog of needed con- 
struction in the nonresidential category to keep business 
at a high level for a considerable time to come. Schools, 
hospitals, and roads are not keeping up with the growth 
of population, and the continued industrial expansion of 
the state promises to keep this type of construction at a 
high level. 

A somewhat less spectacular but very important feature 
of the 1955 boom in Texas business has been the greatly 
increased expenditures of consumers. The resurgence in 
the buying of durable goods accounted for a considerable 
part of the rise; sales of durable-goods stores were 20% 
ahead of the first half of 1954, while sales of nondurable- 
goods stores were up only 6%. Automobiles, appliances, 
and furniture all contributed to the increase in sales of 
durable-goods stores, but sales of automobile dealers con- 
stituted the greatest part of the rise, with the first half of 
the year 32% above the first half of last year. 


Higher consumer income has accounted for part of the 
rise in retail sales, but the increase in instalment credit 
outstanding has also had a substantial part in the rise in 
sales. Automobile instalment paper outstanding rose ap- 
proximately 20% between May 31, 1954, and May 31, 
1955. Personal loans and instalment credit on other con- 
sumer goods also increased during this period, but not 
nearly so much as automobile loans. The total increase in 
instalment credit outstanding was 12%. 


The increasingly easy terms on automobile credit have 
begun to worry the Washington credit-regulating agencies. 
Late in July the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System noti- 
fied bank examiners to report on consumer loans of banks 
they examine. This step has been considered an indication 
that there is concern over the present financing terms. 


Joun R. StocKTon 
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CONSTRUCTION 


January-June 1955 sets record. The estimated value 
of construction authorized in Texas during the first six 
months of 1955 exceeded any six-month period on record. 
The $564 million estimated six-month total for 1955 was 
10% higher than the previous record, set in the last half 
of 1954. After adjustment for price changes, July-December 
1950 still holds the lead by 4%, which can be attributed 
to the tremendous activity (at low costs) during December 
of that year, but January-June 1955 has been the only sub- 
sequent six-month period to challenge the 1950 all-time 
high. Building of one-family houses (59% of total con- 
struction) has increased 43% so far this year over Jan- 
uary-June 1954, but June reports indicated that a slow- 
down in house building may be under way. As house build- 
ing reached its summer peak, a check of five rental agencies 


Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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in Dallas handling 5,000 apartments showed 17% vacant, 
compared with only 3% in July 1954, Other large increases 
that helped boost the first half of 1955 to a total 32% over 
the first half of 1954 were: a $13 million increase in office 
and bank building over 1954, a $5.5 million increase in 
commercial garages, and almost $5.0 million more in in- 
stitutional buildings. 


First six months exceeds 1954 total. If no permits 
were issued in 22 Texas cities during the last half of 1955, 
the total value of permits issued during 1955 for those 
cities would still be more than the 12-month total for 1954. 
The value of permits issued in Mesquite during January- 
June 1955 was three times the total value issued in all of 
1954, Crystal City, Luling, and Sinton have issued twice 
the value registered in 1954. Belton, Brownfield, College 
Station, Conroe, Corsicana, Denton, Donna, Dublin, 
Huntsville, Jacksonville, Kenedy, Liberty, McGregor, Port 
Lavaca, Raymondville, San Benito, Seagoville, and Wes- 
laco have all issued more building permits in the first half 


of 1955 than during all 1954. 


Increases were reported in all six of Texas’ largest cities 
during the first half of this year over the same period of 
1954. Ranked by relative increase, they are: El] Paso 
(+69%), Dallas and San Antonio (-+38% each), Fort 
Worth (+35%), Houston (+15%), and Austin 
(+10%). Other cities with large semiannual increases 
over the first half of 1954 were Monahans (+260%); 
Corsicana and Marshall (+250% each); Lamesa 
(+220%) ; Brownwood (+200%) ; Denton (+-180%) ; 
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Raymondville (+170%) ; San Marcos (-+-150%) ; Tem- 
ple (+140%) ; Garland and Plainview (+ 120% each) ; 
and Levelland, McKinney, Midland, and New Braunfels 
(+110% each). 

Construction contracts increase. With all categories 
of nonresidential buildings put in place during 1955 up 
30%, residential buildings up 31% over the first half of 
1954, and a 12% gain in public works and utilities, the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation announced a 26% increase in 
all new construction in Texas. 

Total private building in this six-month period increased 
38% over the comparable part of 1954, Private nonresi- 


dential increased 58%, residential 31%, and privately 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-June 














June Percent 
Classification 1955* 1955 1954 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
ALL PERMITS 90,061 564,353 427,489 + 32 
New construction meres 80,266 502,909 381,024 + 32 
Residential building - 56,946 351,838 248,836 + 41 
Housekeeping dwellings 55,686 346,941 244,930 + 42 
One-family dwellings . 568,556 382,279 232,872 + 43 
Multiple-family dwellings... 2,130 14,662 = 12,058 + 22 
Housekeeping buildings 1,260 4,897 3,906 + 25 
Nonresidential building 23,320 151,071 132,188 + 14 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs cite 9,795 61,444 46,465 + 32 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 
ALL PERMITS 90,061 564,353 427,489 + 32 
Total metropolitan 67,568 430,780 324,064 + 33 
Central cities ee 54,710 359,905 278,766 + 29 
Outside central cities 12,858 70,875 465,298 + 56 
Total nonmetropolitan 22,494 133,574 108,424 + 29 
10,000 to 50,000 population 15,576 86,770 65,549 + 56 
Less than 10,000 population 6,918 46,804 47,876 — 2 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


owned public works and utilities only 8%. Total govern- 
ment-financed construction (local, state, and federal) for 
the same periods increased only 5%, with public works 
and utilities showing the greatest increase (+-12%), pub- 
lic housing up 8%, and other public building decreasing 
5%. 

Shortage: cement. Monterrey, Mexico, is still the re- 
sort for cement-hungry Texas builders—even at 40 cents 
to 50 cents and more above the domestic rate of $4.25 a 
barrel. With price as much a determining factor as the 
production shortage in the Southwest, as well as nationally, 
demand is still exceeding supply. 

Meanwhile prices edge upward as users compete against 
each other for the short supplies. Cement producers in 
Texas are operating at full capacity and even expanding 
capacity in order to curb “across the border” buying. At 
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present the hardest hit spot in the nation is Dallas, where 
construction for the first six months of 1955 equals 138% 
of January-June 1954, Julian Capers, Jr., of the Dallas 
Chapter of the Associated General Contractors says the 
Dallas cement shortage is the tightest in the city’s history, 
including the period during and immediately after World 
War II. In Dallas consumer competition has edged the 
price as high as $1.65 a sack (or about $6.60 a barrel) on 
the “gray market.” 

Shortage: steel. The backlog of orders for fabricated 
structural steel stands at nearly 1.6 million tons in the 
nation, compared with 1.3 million tons at the turn of the 
year. The unprecedented demand for structural steel is 
competing with a similarly heavy demand by manufac- 
turers, notably of automobiles and construction equip- 
ment; therefore, production of structurals is taking a cut- 


back. 


Shortage: big equipment. Better-than-anticipated 
demand in the nation has caught manufacturers and 
dealers with insufficient inventories of tractors, cranes, 
diggers, and the like. Although plants are working over- 
time to fill orders—some are working three shifts—deliv- 
eries are still falling behind. Furthermore, model changes 
prevented some equipment makers from getting off to a 
good production start this year. 


Shortage: lumber and gypsum. In spite of distri- 
bution difficulties and soaring lumber prices, suppliers in 
most parts of the country are optimistic about their ability 
to see the construction industry over the hurdles that will 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-June 














Type of June Percent 
construction 1955 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dols) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION _.. 116,332 763,279 603,487 + 26 
ALL BUILDING _..... 92,568 616,738 472,487 + 31 
Residential buildings 55,974 376,666 288,189 + 81 
Nonresidential building 36,594 240,072 184,298 + 30 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES - 23,764 146,541 131,417 + 12 





persist until favorable work weather sets in this fall. For 
some time allocation and priority to regular customers for 
gypsum products, especially wallboard and lath, has be- 
come standard procedure by sellers. 

Continued demand for labor. Despite fluctuations 
as some contracts are completed and new ones are started, 
the Texas Employment Commission says the construction 
field continues to employ more men. Still providing jobs 
is defense construction at various Army, Navy, and Air 
Force installations. Between April 15 and June 15 this 
year, the federal government announced construction con- 
tracts for Texas amounting to a little over $19 million, 
nearly all of it for expansion and improvement of military 
bases. The jobs in this area of construction, however, 
amount to only a fraction of those in booming civilian 


building. 
Jo OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 


New sales records. Sales of record proportions were 
reported from across the nation for late June and early 
July, although. Father’s Day volume was disappointing. 
Clearance sales of seasonal merchandise were postponed 
in many areas, as merchants set up promotional campaigns 
with the avowed intention of offsetting the usua] summer 
slump in consumers’ buying. Many cut-price sales were re- 
ported by mid-July. Except for five cities hurt by transit 
system strikes, demand remained strong across the nation 
for many lines of apparel, especially in the specialty shops. 
House furnishings sold well above last year, with sudden 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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strong demand for air conditioners, heavy appliances, and 
outdoor equipment and supplies. Sales of new and used 
automobiles slowed from earlier weeks but still held well 
above last year. Food sales kept only a moderate lead over 
1954 except in resort areas, which are doing an all-time 
record business in many lines, Sales in the Southwest have 
been above the national average rate of increase in 23 of 
the first 28 weeks of 1955. 

Markets optimistic. The wholesale markets, except for 
food lines, have maintained interest and activity well above 
last year. At most market centers, orders for fall apparel 
have topped all earlier records for the season, with de- 
liveries slower than last year. Reorders of summer mer- 
chandise were heavy. Shoe orders rose 10%. Orders for 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 

















Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 
oa ———— June 1955 June 1955 Jan-June 1955 
Type of June Jan-June from from rom 
store 1955 1955 May 1955 June 1954 Jan-June 1954 
TOTAL . 958.8 5,379.3 + $8 + 16 + 12 
Durable goods - . 850.0 2,015.2 — 2 + 10 + 19 
Nondurable goods... 608.8 3,364.1 + 6 + 20 + 9 





men’s furnishings were reported as 10% to 35% over 
1954, except for hose (stretch socks have reduced the need 
for ordering assortments by size). At Chicago house fur- 
nishings shows, attendance was high and order writing 
brisk, despite higher prices asked for case goods and floor 
coverings. Orders were reported as 20% to 35% above 
1954, and retail dealers are ordering 90 to 120 days in 
advance to assure deliveries. Heavy appliances and tele- 
vision sets took a strong upturn. Buyers display strong 
optimism and high confidence. Inventories are said to be 
lower in ratio to sales than at any time in four years. How- 
ever, dealers’ stocks of new cars reached a new high point 
of about 842,000 on June 1, in contrast to 643,500 on 
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April 1. Substantial restocking in most lines is expected, 
along with stock building for the Christmas holidays, 
which are now generally expected to break all existent sales 
records. 

Customers continue to purchase on the instalment credit 
basis at near-record rates. Debt on automobiles alone has 
peaked at $12.25 billion. But payments on instalment debt 
are also running high, more than $2.5 billion in May. Cur- 
rent consumers’ debt is probably about $32 billion. Mer- 
chants are encouraging further “adventures into debt” by 
offering revolving credit facilities in their stores, with 
huge future potential. 

Survey of Texas trade. In Texas, with 3,086 retailers 
reporting, June sales bettered those of May by 3% and 
topped June 1954 sales by 16%, An increase of 12% over 
the first six months of 1954 compared favorably with an 
estimated increase of 8% to 10% nationally. To this 12% 
average gain, durable goods contributed 19% and non- 
durables 9%. June sales of nondurables rose sharply, 
however, increasing 20% over last June in comparison 
with a 10% rise for durables. 

Retail lines averaging the largest increases over May 
were hardware stores (+11%), food stores (+7%), 
lumber and building material dealers (+6%), and filling 
stations (+5%). Best gains over last June were made by 
motor vehicle dealers (-+-16%), filling stations (+14%), 
hardware stores (+12%), and jewelers (+11%). Com- 
paring the first half of 1955 with the same period of 1954, 
leading increases were shown by automotive dealers 
(+32%), lumber and building material dealers 
(+18%), filling stations (+17%), furniture stores and 
hardware stores (each +11%), department stores and 
jewelers (each +10%). Of the 12 crop-reporting districts 
of Texas, 11 topped last June (+4% to +31%), and all 
bettered the first half of 1954 (+-7% to +34%). All sizes 
of cities averaged increases over January-June 1954 
(+3% to +18%). 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Number of 
reporting June 1955 June 1955 Jan-June 1955 
establish- from from from 
Group ments May 1955 June 1954 Jan-June 1954 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 325 — 1 + 15 + 31 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores _ is + 8 + 4 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _. $54 + 4 + 8 + 16 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores _......._...... 243 — 16 + 2 + 6 
hae tore —.._........... 813 — 3 + 6 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 141 — 3 — 1 — 1 
Filling stations _.........._ 770 + 5 +14 +17 
Food stores __..._____....... 409 + 7 + 9 + 8 
General merchandise stores 210 — 12 + 2 + 8 
Other retail sale stores _... 253 — 6 + 6 + 6 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
| in 5 | — 6 + 10 +17 
100,000 to 250,000 _... 215 + 1 + 10 + 16 
50,000 to 100,000 275 — 6 + 10 + 18 
2,500 to 50,000 _ 1,094 + 1 + 8 + 13 
Geter 2500 —...._._.._....... 391 + 8 x + 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES POSTAL RECEIPTS 
Credit Collection ‘i = 6k 
Number ratios* ratiost January-June 
a a Sie a el 
reporting June June une une - Cc 

Classification stores 1955 1954 1955 41954 __ City __1955 1955 1954 change 
ALL STORES - 62.0 62.2 383 37.9 TOTAL* - $6,332,613 $87,285,105 $35,275,935 + 6 

BY CITIES aot 
Austin 4 60.6 62.0 55.7 51.5 Alpine 4,169 21,203 21,937 — 8 
+ laa areas 9 59.9 61.9 86.2 88.8 Arlington 16,901 96,632 74,125 + 30 
oe 3 58.2 58.0 83.4 33.1 Bastrop 2,303 9,968 11,412 — 13 
Fort Worth 3 64.6 64.8 38.7 36.0 Bay City _ 10,911 53,196 51,367 ee 
Galveston 5 59.6 69.1 47.0 48.3 Belton 5,897 83,898 31,953 a6 
Houston 6 64.7 64.4 32.9 88.6 Brady —. 4,471 24,519 25,294 oie 
San Antonio 6 63.3 624 60.4 44.6 Brownfield _— “— 7,086 38,786 35,939 79 
Waco 5 58.8 59.4 48.0 46.8 Cameron sets mee 5,826 45,178 50,038 — 10 
All others ; 31 60.5 58.9 45.1 41.9 Cleburne ___.. oe 11,244 66,194 64,112 + 8 
BY TYPE OF STORE Coleman ae ee 6,802 32,394 33,384 ee 
iniienaiiaa shia: toute 0 Crystal City ____ 3,082 15,967 16,275 =a 
million). _ 23 62.3 62.7 35.0 36.4 Cuero sae 4,066 23,775 28,913 — 18 
niiacenindiainns tutes ts Eagle Pass 5,940 28,348 29,680 er 
million) __ ; 19 47.5 48.8 48.0 41.7 El Campo ————..__ 7,949 45,672 47,186 4s 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 73.8 71.6 56.7 56.0 Gainesville aca 13,673 70,652 61,066 + 16 
Women’s specialty shops __ 16 60.6 60.1 61.6 42.8 Gatesville -——____. 4,486 28,417 21,554 + 9 
Men’s clothing stores 9 64.6 64.1 51.0 50.7 Gilmer ~________ 6,488 24,769 24,880 x 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1954) Graham 7,053 86,735 32,685 + 12 
Over $3,000,000 _ 21 63.1 68.4 87.6 36.9 Granbury —————_—. 2,125 13,380 12,328 ek, 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _ 6 592 5387 41.0 48.1 Grand Prairie ____ 16,787 99,217 ae + 18 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 __. 20 54.3 56.7 47.5 46.7 Hillsboro —— ———- 4,789 30,931 82,635 — & 
$250,000 to $500,000... sa 49.0 511 41.4 40.0 Huntsville — 7,760 41,260 40,548 + 2 
Less than $250,000_______- ‘14 47.0 48:1 («46S 4k Jacksonville _.___ 18,889 65,275 61,081 = ak 
: a Keieds 8,584 18,816 19,996 =e 
*Credit sales asa percent of net sales. Kerrville sia ani meat 10,674 50,791 51,181 at 1 
i ¢ tna 12,561 67,184 64,966 + 8 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the Kirbyville aD 2,761 16,595 16.212 — 
Gret of the month. La Grange... 8,795 21,281 24,357 = a 
Littlefield 5,823 33,151 82,231 ale 
Reporting by cities, 297 Texas department and apparel et ——— pt — oo i . 

3 (ay , aw 4 a eee ’ , ’ 
stores slipped 15% below May but averaged increases of yarn 4931 onan ane i 
2% over last June and 7% over the first half of 1954. Of Mission 8,222 89,411 84,994 + 18 
the 30 cities reporting, all had decreases from May busi- New Braunfels ..__12,737 72,185 73,052 —1 
ness. Eight topped last June, while 21 were ahead for the — ste ree _— yet : . 
half year. In the June-to-June comparison, largest ~ a... sa. 15,849 16,564 ah 
were at FE] Paso (+10%), Abilene (+8%), Houston Seguin 08,801 51,227 52,712 ar 
(+-7%), Big Spring (+5%), and Dallas (+4%).Lead- Taft 2,938 13,494 18,169 Hic 
ers for the first half of 1955 were Lubbock (-+-22%), Fort oxo - wane a pene : Be 
Oo Of, : x ~~ , , , 

Worth (+12 /O ; Temple (+11 / ), Dallas (+9%), Abi- Waxahachie _.____- 8,932 52,114 54,783 — 
lene and Houston (each +8%), El Paso, Denison, and Yoakum 10,989 56,689 58,356 =v 


San Antonio (each +7%), and Amarillo, Plainview, and 
Port Arthur (each +5% 

Of the 38 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, 14 rose from May, 25 sur- 
passed last June, and 32 exceeded January-June 1954. 
Topping May by largest margins were Texarkana 
(+14%), Pampa (+11%), and Goldthwaite (+8%). 
Bettering last June were Big Spring (+43%), McAllen 
(+42%), Brownsville and Texarkana (each +33%), 
Lubbock (+20%), Abilene, Henderson, and Houston 
(each +19%), and E] Paso (+18%). Best showings for 
the half-year were at Big Spring (+43%), McAllen 
(+36%), Lubbock (+35%), Amarillo (+29%), Min- 
eral Wells (+23%), Lampasas (-++22%), and Browns- 
ville (+19%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 29 
Texas newspapers averaged 12% over last year, for the 
January-June period. Of the 29 papers, 24. contributed in- 
creases. Postal receipts for 122 Texas cities trailed May 
by 3% but exceeded last June by 5% and the first half of 
1954 by 6%. Of the 122 cities, 104 out-distanced May. 73 
topped last June, and 80 were ahead of January-June 1954. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 





| 
| 
| 


*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Texas Retail Trade 


Supplement to the Texas Business Review 


A monthly bulletin featuring more detailed statistics 
on Texas retailing than appear in the Texas Business 
Review. Dr. Chute's monthly analysis of retail trade 
is also included in this supplement. Mailed free upon 
request. 














INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The concrete problem. Booming construction pro- 
grams for Texas highways, military bases, schools, 
churches, manufacturing plants, and commercial buildings 
have made such demands on the Texas cement industry 
that manufacturers have been unable to meet contractors’ 
needs. Output by the end of 1956 is slated to be greatly 
increased, for each of the 11 Texas cement mills is expand- 
ing capacity by augmenting or streamlining manufacturing 
facilities. 

ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








January-June 


Percent 





June 
Use 1955* 1955* 19547 change 
"TOTAL 2,761,811 15,177,437 13,715,928 + 11 
Commercial _ 438,306 2,110,206 1,869,790 + 13 
Industrial 1,713,948 10,043,765 9,130,224 + 10 
Residential 460,364 2,434,821 2,131,210 + 14 
Other 149,193 588,645 584,704 + 1 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies, leveled 
to Federal Power Commission estimates by the Bureau of Business 
Research. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 

Per capita production of cement in Texas has been high 
ever since the beginning of World War II. The outbreak of 
worldwide hostilities sparked a gigantic program for the 
construction of defense plants and military bases in the 
Southwest. Capacity has been constantly expanded since 
the close of the war to care for the booming demands by 
the area’s construction industry. But expansion programs 
now in progress greatly exceed those for any other postwar 
year. 

Cement is seldom shipped very far because transporta- 
tion charges on such a heavy and bulky commodity would 
soon devour the manufacturer’s profits. Fortunately raw 
materials suitable for the manufacture of cement are 
widely distributed in Texas and, significantly, are in sub- 
stantial supply near to the major population centers, where 
needs are greatest. The major raw materials used by the 
Texas cement industry are limestone, clays, and oyster- 
shell. Outcrops of the Edwards and other limestones are the 
principal sources of supply for the Central Texas plants. 
Along the coast oystershell, dredged from coastal lagoons 
and bays, is the primary base for cement manufacture. 

The 1] Texas cement mills are located at: E] Paso; San 
Antonio (two) ; Houston (three) ; Waco; Corpus Christi; 
Dallas; Fort Worth; and at Maryneal, near Sweetwater. 
The Corpus Christi and Maryneal plants have been placed 
in operation since 1950. Texas Portland Cement recently 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 




















January-June* 

1955 1954 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
ALL TEXAS _. 6,139 311 3,503 9,953 9,147 
Southwest —....._. 887 59 608 1,554 1,241 
Gulf Coast —____.. 633 87 561 1,281 1,380 
East , Recta eaeae 203 49 236 488 597 
North Central _....._ 2,135 22 1,500 8,657 3,330 
West a 1,910 22 558 2,490 2,095 
Panhandle —.____. 371 72 40 483 504 


~ *For 26 weeks ending July 2, 1955, and July 3, 1964, respectively. 


announced a plan for construction of a mill near Orange 
in the southeastern portion of the state. 

Largest announced expansion at any single plant is the 
$8 million expenditure of Ideal Cement at Houston, where 
capacity will be doubled. The Trinity Division of General 
Portland Cement has already put 1.25 million barrels of 
new capacity in place at its Houston installation. A similar 
volume of added capacity at the company’s Dallas mill was 
slated to go into operation in late July. And Trinity’s Fort 
Worth plant is to be expanded by 1.25 million barrels. 
These new facilities at Fort Worth are expected to be ready 
by early 1956. When all three programs are completed, 
Trinity’s total capacity in Texas will be 10.55 million bar- 
rels, an increase of 115% since 1947. 

Although production of cement will be pushed up con- 
siderably by 1956, the increase in plant size is not ex- 
pected to result in large-scale hiring of new employees. 
Productivity per man hour in the industry has increased 
rather rapidly in recent years, and enlarged output does 
not require proportionate addition to payrolls. 

Military contracts in Texas. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the President, recently 
announced that between July 1950 and March 1955 the 
net value of military procurement and construction con- 
tracts awarded in Texas amounted to $3.93 billion (3.4% 
of the United States total), Total amount spent in the 
United States was $124.4 billion. New York and California 
each accounted for over 15% of the total, and among other 
states which exceeded Texas were Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. In Texas and most other states spending was 
quite evenly divided among the three main branches of 
the military service, but in California, Washington and 
Kansas expenditures by the Air Force were topheavy. 
Those three states are leaders in the production of military 
planes. 

Water problem remains unsolved. Despite the 
seriousness of the water supply problem over the state as 
a whole, only minor contributions toward a long-range 
solution were made by the session of the State Legislature 
which recessed in late May. Attempts to deal with the prob- 
lem were blocked by disagreements as to how proposed 
programs for water conservation should be financed. The 
major battle emerged over a suggested constitutional 
amendment which would have authorized the sale of $100 
million in bonds to pay for the construction of projects. 
Senators preferred to finance the principal amount by 
levying a statewide ad valorem tax of three cents on each 
$100 of property valuation, while Representatives argued 
that those who benefited directly from the projects should 
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REFINERY STOCKS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 











‘ January-June (average month) _ 














Area and June Percent 
product 1955* 1955 1954 change 
Stocks (thous of barrels) 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 159,611 173,593 173,954 x 
Distillate 99,981 78,596 72,003 + 9 
Residual 44,799 45,311 46,126 — 2 
Kerosene 29,899 23,200 21,681 7 
TEXAS 
Gasoline __....... 27,797 30,543 30,191 — 1 
Distillate - 14,334 9,850 8,629 + 14 
Residual 5,904 5,581 6,090 — 8 
Kerosene 4,403 8,024 2,921 + 4 


*Figures shown for week ending nearest the last day of the month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 








be made to pay for them. Neither house was willing to give 
in to the other, so the session ended with no significant ac- 
complishment in this vital area. 

Solutions to the Texas water problem will not come easy. 
The huge size of the state is in itself a major roadblock to 
accomplishment. Distances from north to south and from 
east to west are so great that Texans living near one ex- 
tremity of the state are not likely to have a very compre- 
hensive understanding of the problems faced by those liv- 
ing across the vast expanse of Texas, perhaps in a totally 
different climatic environment. Provincialism (the word 
should not be understood to mean “backwardness”) must 
be overcome before any plan can gain statewide accept- 
ance. 

Texas has enough surface water of good quality that it 
can be impounded to take care of all needs that can be 
foreseen for many years. The problem can only be resolved 
by getting the water to the right place at the right time. 
How this is to be done will be for the people of Texas to 
decide. 

One danger to early solution may come from neglect 
to deal with the problem if the drought of recent years is 
broken. There are some indications that the area’ may be 
coming under the influence of a wet cycle. Texans in the 
past have chosen to attack water shortages on an emerg- 
ency basis rather than with a sound long-range workable 
plan. They should not let a series of years with average or 
above average rainfall lull them into negligence. 

One study of long-range significance to the citizens of 
the state is the survey of water use now being conducted by 
the Bureau of Business Research. The staff of the Bureau, 
working with personnel from other state, federal, and local 
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agencies, is tabulating data on industrial, commercial, and 
domestic use of water for that portion of Texas which lies 
east of the Balcones Escarpment. At the same time a careful 
analysis of population growth and the utilization of earth 
materials and other resources of the area is underway. 
The ultimate objective of the project is to forecast future 
needs for water in the area under survey as accurately as 
possible. 

The complete study will not be available until mid- 
1956. It is hoped that the information gathered will be of 
aid in making recommendations for future action. Many 
water surveys have been made in the past, some of them 
here in Texas; but few have been so intensively carried on 
over such a broad area. It is of interest that cooperation 
given to the survey teams has been exceptionally good. In- 
dustrialists, superintendents of municipal water systems, 
and many citizens have not only been eager to furnish 
data on water consumption but have been most cooperative 
in assisting with the gathering of the necessary economic 
data. This spirit of helpfulness is encouraging because it 
reveals a willingness to cooperate and also a realization of 
the overall importance of the water problem. 

Industrial expansion in midsummer. Gulf Oil 
Corporation’s second ethylene unit went on stream July 
14 at its Port Arthur refinery. The new plant, largest of its 
type in the world, is designed to produce 220,000 pounds 
per year and makes Gulf the largest U. S. producer of 
ethylene. Completion of this petrochemical unit is expected 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas Division, 


Railroad Commission of Texas 








January-June 


Percent 








June 
Product 1955 1955 1954 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)..... 465,545 1,444,218 1,149,893 + 26 
Production (thous of 
S| ee ee 84,121 428,706 404,315 + 6 
Runs to stills (thous 
fin 62,835 384,498 353,495 + 9 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 35,987 201,275 200,697 x 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) — ; 0 


1,027 941 + 9 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


to act as an inducement for additional industries to locate 
in Southeast Texas; ethylene is a raw material for the 
manufacture of many chemical products, notably polyethy- 
lene, food colorings, anti-freeze, synthetic alcohols, growth 
stimulants for plants, and commercial gases. Refinery gas 
and propane produced at Gulf’s Port Arthur refinery will 
be the major feedstocks. 

Specialty steel for the tool, die, oil, and aircraft indus- 
tries and close-tolerance castings will be manufatured by 
the Airloy Company, which expects to begin operation at a 
five-acre site north of Ennis in Ellis County later this year. 
Officials of the firm report that Airloy will be the only 
company in Texas devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of steel castings. 

STANLEY A, ARBINGAST 
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FINANCE 


Credit tightens. Top officials of the larger banks in the 
nation’s financial capital foresee a rise in the prime rate 
this fall. This is the interest rate charged the largest busi- 
nesses with highest credit ratings. New York City bankers, 
whose loans account for over 20% of all bank loans to 
business, were in disagreement only as to the exact timing 
of the changes. 

The last shift occurred in the spring of 1954, when the 
prime rate was reduced to the current 3% from 314%. 
The 314% rate was established in 1953. Some businesses 
have already had their interest costs raised through their 
removal from the group entitled to the prime rate. This 
has been part of a general movement to down-grade appli- 
cants for loans. The forthcoming changes in the prime rate 
will extend this increase in interest costs to all borrowers. 

The expected increase reflects the success of the Federal 
Reserve in its efforts to avoid having the current rise in 
business take on a speculative tinge. It is a part of the 
general trend toward increasing firmness in all markets 
for loans. At a time when there is great demand for funds 
for building new homes, rising corporate need for working 
capital and plant funds, and demand from consumers for 
consumption credit, the Federal Reserve is exercising a 
restraining influence that emphasizes its importance as the 
regulating force that keeps the economy on an even course 
by helping to avoid extremes of inflation and deflation 
alike. At present mortgage debt plus consumer debt is in 
excess of $100 billion. Consumer debt is over $32 billion. 
Since the end of World War II consumer debt has in- 
creased sixfold to nearly $700 per household. 

The rise in debt has accompanied rises in population, 
productivity, and income. Optimists feel that personal debt 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 








June 1955 June 1955 June 1954 
rom rom from 
Item May 1955 June 1954 May 1954 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments _. — 1 + 7 + 2 
aa ice a + 15 + 2 
Total U.S. Government securities — 6 — 5 + 2 
Treasury bills Seon — 80 — 68 + 14 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness __. — 44 — 78 + 1 
Treasury notes - — 3 + 36 — 1 
Bonds - — 8 + 8 + 1 
Other securities — 8 + 8 0 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
I i cireeecnccigics Ss + 1 — 2 — 3 
Cash in vaults +14 + 11 + 2 
Balances with domestic banks + 14 — 15 + 42 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) — 2 + 8 x 
Demand deposits, adjusted — 3 + 7 — 1 
Time deposits : + 1 +14 + 1 
U. S. Government deposits + 1 — 8 + 30 
Interbank deposits - seine + 13 — 12 + 26 
Domestic banks __.._._.._ + 13 — 18 + 26 
Foreign banks —_ See +100 — 10 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS ___ x + 13 0 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 





May 1955 May 1955 














May Apr May from from 
1955 1955 1954 Apr 1955 May 1954 
Number 

ALL LOANS — 5,002 4,654 8,817 + 7 + 31 
Construction _...... 1,065 1,028 798 + 4 + 3 
Purchase —» ‘es 1,781 1,222 + 8 + 53 
eS 1,895 1,797 + 9 +1 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS ~— 33,314 29,084 21,036 + 15 + 58 
Construction ._.... 10,589 8,945 5,643 + 18 + 88 
Purchase —........._. 14,386 13,058 7,721 + 10 + 86 
Dee 6 eee 7,081 1,672 + 18 + 9 





in relation to income and savings is not excessive. Pessi- 
mists stress the distribution of so much of the debt among 
those who have no savings but must rely on current income 
to pay instalments. A slowdown in business activity could 
leave these marginal borrowers in distress. Both Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Chairman Burns of the 
Council of Economic Advisers have urged self-restraint 
in borrowing, not only by individuals but also by state 
and local governments. 

The problem of the Federal Reserve and of other gov- 
ernment financial authorities is to limit borrowing in 
different markets for funds without upsetting any of them. 
Selective credit controls would probably be more useful 
than the rather general controls now available, because the 
situation is not quite the same in different areas. However, 
the Federal Reserve no longer has the special power to set 
terms of lending for mortgage and consumer credit that it 
had during war time. Congress has been unwilling to make 
such selective controls a part of the regular contro] devices 
available to the central monetary authority. 


Stock market. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
reached 458.10 on Wednesday, July 20. This was a modest 
1.38 point monthly increase, hardly to be considered a 
reversal of the general downward movement since the re- 
cent peak of 467.41. This downtrend is counter to the usual 
summer rise. At most, the decline has seemed to be the kind 
of corrective action that follows a rapid increase in the 
average. This is especially true since the market is retiring 
from a high reached largely as a result of the explosive 
effect of the announcement of the stock split by General 
Motors. The General Motors announcement set off a rise 
of 7.99 points in the industrial average, the sharpest gain 
for a single session since the gain of more than 10 points 
on September 5, 1939, which resulted from the outbreak of 
World War II. 


Part of the recent downtrend is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the current high prices of blue chip stocks have 
driven their yields down near to those of bonds. This has 
led many individuals and personal trust funds to shift 
their investments from stocks to tax-exempt bonds. Pen- 
sion trusts have been shifting into both government and 
corporate bonds. 


The level of the market is substantially above its level 
at the time of the inquiry held by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. At that time there was concern in 
some quarters that the rise which had begun in 1954 might 
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be the precursor of another disaster such as occurred in 
1929. No such fears are being expressed at present. The 
business outlook has seemingly reassured the doubtful. 
Concern is now directed toward the rise in the volume of 
government-backed mortgage credit. 

This raises once again the question of the extent to 
which changes in the level of the market can be used as a 
basis of forecasting changes in the general rate of business 
activity. A study by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research indicates that, while there is a general tendency 
for the market to lead changes in business activity, it does 
not have an unblemished record of accuracy. On occasion 
it has lagged as much as three months behind changes in 
business at peaks of activity. There is now much discussion 
of further expansion of production capacity in basic in- 
dustries. This may be an important factor in the apparent 
optimism of investors, which is supporting the present 
high level of stock prices. 


Eleventh District banking. The seasonal slackening 
of the rate of increase in business resulted in a decline of 
1% in loans and investments of weekly reporting member 
banks of the Dallas district. Loans increased a bare 1% 
from May to June, but investments declined a total of 6% 
for U.S. Government securities and 3% for other securi- 
ties. Business in 1955 is substantially better than in 1954, 
as evidenced by a 15% increase in loans for June of this 
year over June 1954. This is further evidenced by the 2% 
decline in reserves, as compared with June 1954, The 
banks have strengthened their position by a 13% increase 
in capital over June 1954. 

Bank debits for June were up 1% from May in Dallas, 
up 4% in Fort Worth, up 3% in Houston, unchanged in 
San Antonio, up 5% in Corpus Christi, and up 3% in 
E] Paso. As compared with June 1954, debits were up 15% 
in Dallas, up 9% in Forth Worth, up 11% in Houston, up 
15% in San Antonio, up 7% in Corpus Christi, and up 
23% in E] Paso. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover (a measure of the rate 
of business activity) was unchanged in Dallas for June as 
compared with May, up 1% in Fort Worth, up 4% in 
Houston, unchanged in San Antonio, up 7% in Corpus 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-June 31 














Percent 

Source and area 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TEXAS .......... $2,282,899,954 $2,239,327,940 x 
Inte 3 Lee 1,229,724,019 + 3 
Employment -................ 26,048,131 23,118,403 + 138 
Withholding ~~... 792,379,244 802,317,943 — il 
SSE iets wee 151,116,191 184,172,575 — 18 
FIRST DISTRICT _. 1,189,427,916 1,205,051,834 — 1 
COE 688,825,779 690,874,822 x 
Employment 4,552,161 4,765,920 — 4 
Withholding 408,017,136 405,632,T95 + 1 
ee CR Aiea re 88,032,840 108,778,897 — 15 
SECOND DISTRICT. 1,042,972,088 1,034,276,106 + 1 
RES ie aera eae ree 574,085,609 538,849,197 + 7 
Employment —~.......... 21,490,970 18,347,483 + 17 
Wiese 384,362,108 396,685,748 — 8 
NE ioc 63,083,351 80,393,678 — 22 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


























ll 
REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 
September 1-June 30 
Percent 
Source 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL ................_.-.......___. $699,540,391 $675,844,760 + 4 
Ad valorem and inheritance taxes... 33,646,851 31,948,917 + 65 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes ............... $82,491,495 21,298,270 + 58 
Crude oil production taxes _ .. 108,440,478 106,964,490 + 1 
Other production taxes 7,659,479 7,427,781 + 8 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 0.0.0... +s - 21,470,856 20,554,660 + 4 
Net motor fuel taxes —_._. 99,466,788 98,278,922 + 7 
Cigarette tax and licenses _....... 28,843,863 28,540,987 + 1 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 17,686,408 15,724,966 + 12 
Automobile and other sales taxes... 18,190,740 165,019,582 + 21 
Other licenses and fees _......_..._.. 16,786,650 165,682,302 + 7 
Franchise taxes 29,461,655 15,209,965 + 94 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses 21,171,923 54,189,166 — 61 
Oil and gas royalties == ~3S3§s- 20,895,709 19,767,907 + 8 
Interest on securities owned ___...._ 12,667,824 11,286,729 + 18 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 
an ae... ERE 576517 + 13 
Federal aid—highways _.._.__ 29,187,760 24,217,868 + 20 
Federal aid—public welfare _.......... 98,620,724 99,940,007 — 1 
Unemployment compensation taxes 11,929,192 138,190,976 — 10 
All other receipts 0... ~=— 45,977,949 40,779,948 + 13 





Christi, and 4% in El Paso. Dallas, with an annual rate 
of deposit turnover of 24.0 times, was highest in the state. 
With deposits in Dallas banks equalling $1,964,792,034.14, 
this high rate of turnover means a volume of transactions 
approaching $48 billion. 


State revenue receipts. Revenue receipts of the state 
for the current fiscal year totalled $700 billion as of June 
30. This was an increase of 4% over the same period for 
the 1953/54 fiscal year. Nearly all funds showed increases; 
federal aid for highways, down 1%; receipts for mineral 
leases, rentals, and bonuses, down 61%; and unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes, down 10% were the only excep- 
tions. The increase of 1% in revenue from crude oil pro- 
duction taxes, a large contributor to the genera] fund, 
underscores the fact that the next legislature will probably 
have as difficult financial problems as were faced by the 
last session. 

Francis B. May 
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Texas Resources and Industries 
Selected Maps of Distribution 
by Stanley A. Arbingast, 


Associate Professor of Resources 


Forty-two maps delineate the distribution of manu- 
facturing plants and the locations of raw materials 
used in Texas industry. Price, one dollar. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Texas farm income down. Total farm cash income 
was down 1% in Texas during the first six months of 1955 
in comparison with the same period i in 1954. Total income 
dropped from $655,920,000 to $649,300,000. Some gains 
were, of course, reflected in certain commodities. In the 
six months’ year-to-year comparison, percentage increases 
included: mohair, +37%; fruits and vegetables, 21% lo ; 
peanuts, +16% ; corn, +9%; poultry, +3% 70; grain sor- 
ghums and milk and milk products, each +1%. Decreases 
in the same periods included flaxseed, —60%; wool, 

—24% ; oats, —23% ; wheat, —19% ; cotton, —4%; and 

eggs, —17%. Cattle increased 459% %, and sheep and lambs, 
+4%. Calves decreased —8% and hogs, —12%. 

Rain was very much in the farm news during the first 
six months of 1955. As the year opened, Texas farmers and 
ranchers were apprehensive but hoped that soaking rains 
might crack the searing four-year drouth. By February 
optimism ran high, as rain fell over roughly two-thirds 
of the state. Still, some areas of the state remained dry. 
About 26 million acres of farmland in the Panhandle and 
including far West Texas were in a potential dust bowl 
condition. Secretary of Agriculture Benson said the drouth 
was the most destructive since the 1930’s 

By mid-March high winds and high temperatures had 
dried moisture from the Texas topsoil. The following week, 
rains fell over large areas of the state. Then, on Marc h 22 
a hard freeze hit the plains in western and northern Texas; 
freezing and near-freezing temperatures extended into 
south, central, and southeastern counties, The biting cold 
destroyed much of the state’s peach crop, although the 
large vegetable and citrus fruit area in deep southwestern 
Texas escaped unharmed. 

Rains continued from April through June but often were 
scattered. Some heavy downpours brought trouble to 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-June 














Percent 

Commodity 1955 1954 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 649,300 655, 920 — 1 
Cotton : 133,239 139,438 — 4 
Wheat : 25,296 31,300 — 19 
Oats . 7,087 9,253 — 23 
Corn 3,914 3,605 + 9 
Grain sorghum 18,203 18,024 + 1 
Flaxseed 1,547 8,917 — 60 
Peanuts 3,279 2,823 + 16 
Cattle 169,312 160,942 + 5 
Calves : 44,601 48,521 — 8 
Hogs $5,415 40,111 — 12 
Sheep and lambs 17,235 16,647 + 4 
Wool 8,874 11,664 — 24 
Mohair 7,123 5,208 + 87 
Poultry 27,069 26,310 + 3 
Eggs 38,087 38,390 — 1 
Milk and milk products 60,528 59,662 + 1 
Fruit and vegetables 48,491 40,105 + 21 





ae oat income as inne’ by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 28. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 














Agriculture 

Percent change 

June 1955 June iy 

June May June _ from fro 

Index 1955 1955 1954 May 1955 June 1984 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS _... 263 260 257 + 1 + 2 
Aid: GROrs 253 255 243 — 1 + 4 
Food grains —— ei . 222 233 201 — § + 10 
Feed, grains and ar. : : __ 182 200 182 — 9 peel 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 234 308 209 — 24 + 12 
eT | 119 83 0 + 43 
Truck crops — : bccn 815 271 + 12 + 30 
Cotton Saconueaion 259 260 259 x 0 
Oil-bearing crops ——........_.._. 262 274 264 — 4 — 1 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS —.....__.... 895 267 276 + 8 x 
Meat animals ‘i rm . 312 293 302 + 6 + 8 
Dairy protects... 385 235 228 0 + 8 
Poultry and eggs -_--........-.. 209 213 200 — 2 + 65 
Wool eee ones .. 273 286 373 — 6 — 27 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


farmers, who had difficulty in getting and maintaining a 
stand of cotton. Many had to replant a second and even a 
third time, as beating rains and hail caused erosion. 
Hordes of insects threatened the crops after excessive rain 
had washed away protecting insecticides. And, as the first 
half of the year drew to a close, fields and pastures over 
much of the eastern two-thirds of the state again needed 
rain, for growing crops, wind, and summer sun had rapidly 
depleted moisture reserves. 

Small cotton crop foreseen. The smallest cotton 
crop in five years is in prospect for the nation’s cotton 
growers. The Department of Agriculture reported that 
cotton farmers on July 1 had 14% less land in cultivation 
than a year ago, mostly because of federal planting con- 
trols. Under tight government curbs this year, cotton 
growers were told to hold down acreage to about 18.2 
million or lose federal price supports and face stiff cash 
penalties as well. Texas, which had a little more than 8 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
___ Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 











Percent change 





June 1955 June _ 





June May June from fro 
Classification 1955 1955 1954 May 1955 pes 1954 
TOTAL _. pieces aD 5,100 8,249 — 19 + 27 
Cattle as ae 8,158 3,995 i 480 — 21 + 27 
Calves - ed . 434 430 448 + 1 — 3 
Hogs eles 9 5 7 + 80 + 29 
Sheep : 518 670 314 — 23 + 65 
INTERSTATE ~<snee BOD 4,880 3,000 — 19 + 32 
Cattle 3,065 8,815 2,283 — 20 + 84 
Calves - 409 405 412 + 1 — 1 
Hogs ms 0 2 0 —100 0 
Sheep 495 658 305 — 25 + 62 
INTRASTATE . 150 220 249 — 32 — 40 
Cattle = 93 180 197 — 48 — 53 
Calves ‘ : 25 25 36 0 — $1 
Hogs sie 7 : 9 3 7 +200 + 29 
Sheep . 23 12 9 + 92 +1606 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; site, 60 ; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
260. 
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million acres in cultivation July 1, 1954, had only 7 million 
acres in cultivation this July 1. The 1944-53 average for 
the state was 8,874,000 acres. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-June 





Percent 








Item 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS _ 28,081 28,812 — 8 
FRUITS : 4,386 3,211 + 37 
RN arr cecttecetineeere . $,807 2,404 + 38 
Nn el Deco 388 121 +220 
PII eg ee 691 686 + 1 
Taon ans LN .—...... 17 S81 19,883 — 10 
ET 4,110 + 12 
I SRS Ae IE ee EE 367 648 — 43 
Eee ee ne ean 19 56 — 66 
I cc eee 4,652 — il 
ccc creiencinneesienliiotanst 5 152 — 97 
pF a ee EE 5,094 —17 
Mixed vegetables _ ee 6,171 — 14 
Bats Dee <n, «RTE 5,718 + 3 





Bumper crop, but not for Texas. Although total 
crop production for the nation during 1955 promises to 
be the second highest on record, Texas, for the most part, 
will not share in the bumper crop. A report released by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture predicts good to excellent yields in the Trans-Pecos 
area and the Timbered Plains and Coastal Plains. The re- 
mainder of the state will have only fair to poor crops, and 
very poor crops are anticipated in the South Texas Plains. 


Cotton fiber tests developed. Tests that will predict 
the average fiber properties of cotton a month to six weeks 
before it is harvested have been developed by researchers 
at The University of Texas’ Cotton Economic Research 
Division. The tests, based on the relationships between 
weather and fiber properties, can be used to foretell fiber 
properties of cotton in a general area but not in specific 
bales or on specific farms. 


University Research Scientist Joel] Hembree said mer- 
chants and manufacturers will know earlier whether cot- 
ton with certain properties will be available nearby or a 
hundred miles away. The tests should bring better prices 
to producers and help lower merchandising costs. Use of 
the tests will give the cotton trade more time to plan and 
carry out marketing and manufacturing activities which 
depend on annual crop results. 


Scientists have known for a long time that larger 
amounts of moisture in cotton decrease fiber strength 
and produce coarser fibers. Conversely, smaller amounts 
of moisture mean stronger fibers with finer diameters. Bill 
Crumley, Cotton Economic Research Scientist, compiled 
data which reveal more precisely the nature of those and 
other environment-fiber property relationships. He based 
the data on comparisons between weather reports and fiber 
analyses from all parts of Texas for six years. 


ANNE K. ScHULER 
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LABOR 


Employment in Texas continued its upward trend in 
June, and further gains were looked for during July and 
August. Since the winter low of last February the job trend 
has been strongly upward. Gains that started in March 
mounted to a record 2,737,100 by May, with only 110,800 
unemployed (the figures do not include 173,400 seasonal 
farm workers). The Texas Employment Commission pre- 
dicts that there will be almost as many persons working 
in July as in the usual Christmas rush. 

Although the increased demand for labor in Texas is 
caused by seasonal farm jobs such as cotton harvesting, the 
construction boom paced the rise in employment. Petro- 
leum and gas production, government, and transportation 
and allied services will go far toward offsetting the sum- 
mer shrinkage in school employment, while wholesale and 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 

Employment (thous) aan 
—_————————-_ June 1955 _ June 1955 
June 











June May from from 
Industry 1955* 1955 1954 May 1955 June 1954 
DOr Als — a 2208 8,206.7 2,151.9 + 1 + 3 
TOTAL MANU- 

FACTURING 439.4 431.8 424.7 + 2 + 8 
Durable goods __.......... 207.2 204.1 198.6 + 2 + 4 
Nondurable goods 232.2 227.7 226.1 + 2 + 3 

TOTAL NONMANU- 
FACTURING 1,822.9 1,806.9 1,767.2 + 1 + 8 





*Preliminary. 


retail trade may add a few workers during summer. Also 
helping to shrink the unemployment total was the number 
of migratory farm workers who have left for northern and 
western states. An estimated minimum of 15,000 migrants 
have gone to vegetable, fruit, sugar, and cotton fields in 21 
states, 

Of the 17 Texas labor markets reporting, gains were 
registered at Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, 
E] Paso, Fort Worth, Longview, Lubbock, Port Arthur, 
Texarkana, and Waco. At Amarillo, following a seasonal 
drop in January and February, employment resumed its 
previous uptrend to establish a new record high. June 
employment is estimated at 46,350, a gain of 264 over last 
month and 1,063 above the corresponding period of last 
year. 

In Dallas the first half of 1955 was characterized by 
permanent growth in the labor force and employment. Ac- 
cording to reports of the Texas Employment Commission, 
current employment levels there represent sizable gains 
from one year ago. 

Employment in the Houston area during May climbed 
within 500 of the December 1954 seasonal peak, which 
also was the record high, the TEC reported. The estimated 
total employment in May was 383,935, a gain of nearly 
3,000 over the April figure and about 17,000 above May 
1954. 

Tina PreDRAHITA 
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(Continued from front cover) 
goods, for which nobody really shops around, to shopping 
goods, for which the customer is willing to go to consider- 
able trouble to satisfy his wants. 
A typical spectrum might be: 


Furs 

Furniture 

Men's suits 

Women's wash dresses 

Hobby supplies 

é i Inexpensive hardware, housewares 
Basic qroceries 


Cigarettes, newspapers 





The higher the merchandise in such a spectrum, the farther 
the shopper will probably go to buy it. The problem of the 
suburban retailer is to balance his sales of the big-volume 
convenience goods with sales of big-ticket shopping goods. 

In 1953 the U.S. Bureau of the Census prepared a special 
survey of Dallas trade, a pilot study in which new statistical 
techniques were tested before being used in a nationwide 
Census of Business. The basic pattern revealed: from 1948 
to 1953 retail trade in metropolitan Dallas increased 41%, 
but downtown trade rose only 0.56%. According to this 
survey, the only Dallas center in which shopping goods 
outsold convenience goods by a wide margin was the cen- 
tral business section of Oak Cliff. Strictly speaking, 
this is not a suburban center but merely a smaller counter-- 
part of the downtown Dallas retailing nucleus. 

Elsewhere in Dallas, shopping-goods volume matched 
convenience goods in only two centers, Preston Center and 
the Highland Park Village. Significantly, both these areas 
were planned from the ground up as integrated shopping 
centers. They didn’t just grow; they took advantage of the 
planning skills of architects, marketing experts, engineers, 
and other professional consultants. 

Preston Center, the larger of the two, grew together 
from two planned centers serving the northern suburbs of 
Dallas. Total sales in Preston Center increased 590% from 
1948 to 1953, and the number of stores grew from 18 to 80, 
but the bulk of the gain was apparently in convenience 
goods. The Highland Park Village, a smaller center built 
before World War II, also offers shopping goods in sufh- 
cient variety and depth that they have outsold convenience 
goods. The area known as “Miracle Mile” has developed 
into probably the largest-volume center in Dallas that can 
legitimately be called suburban. 

All three of these centers draw traffic from the rich 
marke potentials of Highland Park (see box, right), Uni- 
versity Park, and the Preston Hollow area of Dallas. Even 
with its large volume of sales, however, Miracle Mile has 
traded mainly in convenience goods. In smaller suburban 
shopping areas it is common for 80% to 90% of the sales 
to be of convenience goods. 

Probably the fastest growing lines in postwar suburban 
retailing have been baby goods and children’s clothing 
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and toys. The nation’s soaring birth rate has soared highest 
in Suburbia, where the average householder is relatively 
young. There is reason to think this trend has been 
especially strong in Texas, for the entire population aver- 
ages younger here than in most states. Dallas children’s 
and infants’ wear stores increased from 26 in 1948 to 40 in 
1953. Further, their average sales volume was up 24%, 
although the average for all apparel stores declined 
slightly. 

In spite of the postwar upsurge, however, scientifically 
planned suburban retailing has been developing for some 
thirty years. As early as the 1920’s, Sears Roebuck found 
that an outlying store with good parking facilities could 
generate big sales volume, even if it were miles away from 
the downtown area. Montgomery Ward soon followed. But 
the major movement of retailers to the suburbs was in- 
hibited by the lean market of the 1930’s and the building 
restrictions of the war years. The great strides began after 
the end of World War II, when critical building materials 
became available once more. 





Concentration of buying power in suburban com- 
munities means a rich market for shopping centers. 
These are estimates of income per consumer unit in 
two Texas cities and a Dallas suburb: 


Houston $ 5,057 
Dallas 5,057 
Highland Park 11,131 


Estimates of retail sales per family also help indicate 
the overall sales pattern: 

Dallas metropolitan area $ 4,484 
Houston metropolitan area 3,963 
Among the 200 U. S. counties leading in retail sales 
Dallas County ranks 17th in per family sales; Harris 
County is 78th. Other high-ranking Texas counties: 
Lubbock (19th), Tarrant (45th), Nueces (47th), Jeffer- 
son (6lst), McLennan (62nd), Travis (68th), El Paso 

(69th), Bexar (95th). 


Copyright 1955 SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 
Power; further reproduction not licensed. 











Some early postwar shopping centers were hastily 
thrown-together strip developments along busy streets. 
They were built largely by quick-profit real estate oper- 
ators. But as responsible retail merchants began to reckon 
the long-term payoff of shopping centers planned with a 
careful eye for controlled competition, future parking 
needs, and facilities for rest, refreshment, and recreation, 
the planned center came into its own. By January 1953 
more than 300 suburban branches of department and 
specialty stores had been opened, many with annual sales 
ranging from $3 million to $20 million and more. 

The regional shopping center, with its 100,000-plus 
market population, is a new and spectacular American 
merchandising phenomenon, although it owes some of its 
basic principles to the classical and medieval market places. 
These super-centers frequently offer elaborate public ser- 
vice facilities: auditoriums; moving walks and escalators 
to keep pedestrians from becoming weary: shady walks 
and seats for those who do anyway; splashing fountains; 
and works of modern sculpture, the more controversial the 
better. 

Parasite parking, however, is a major plague of planned 
centers, for customers of the surrounding businesses are 
certain to take advantage of the apparently limitless park- 
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ing space provided in the planned center, yet they may 
contribute nothing to sales volume there. 

Parking is a basic attraction in every planned center 
today, but the major feature of the regional shopping cen- 
ter is the full-scale department store; sometimes there are 
two or three, Large Texas stores now operating or planning 
suburban centers include Joske’s in Houston, A. Harris in 
Dallas, and Wolff & Marx in San Antonio. Top-flight 
specialty stores like Neiman-Marcus and Sakowitz Bros. in 
Houston and Dallas are also taking the big step—to the 
suburbs. 

In an effort to stay in the game, downtown merchants 
are beginning to fight back. In April, 26 downtown Dallas 
stores sponsored a free-ride-home plan for shoppers. 
Throughout Texas, downtown merchants are helping de- 
velop off-street parking lots and garages. Joske’s big down- 
town store in San Antonio even delivers shoppers from an 
adjacent parking lot to the store entrance on a miniature 
railroad. And extensive remodeling of downtown stores is 
expected to lure customers back to the city. 

A downtown traffic survey completed in Dallas in June 
showed there is cause for concern. Dallas automobile regis- 
tration has grown 42% in the last four years, yet traffic 
into the downtown area has increased less than 6%. A 
secondary indicator of downtown traffic, movie theater ad- 
missions, plummeted two-thirds from 1948 to 1953. During 
the same period downtown apparel store sales fell slightly. 

In 1948 some 27% of all retail sales in Dallas were 
registered downtown; in 1953 the proportion was 20%. 
And the dip was more serious than those figures indicate, 
for the two largest categories of retailing in the city, food 
and automotive, were already mostly outside the down- 
town area in 1948. These two groups together accounted 
for more than a third of all retail trade in Dallas. Two 
other major brackets that were already established mainly 
outside the downtown area in Dallas, as elsewhere, were 
gasoline service stations and lumber and building material 
dealers. 

Downtown businessmen in Dallas are hitting back with 
a $100,000 promotional program designed to revitalize 
the central business district. The program calls for multi- 
media advertising, a Hollywood premiere, personal ap- 
pearances by celebrities, and prize offers. 

This kind of campaigning may win support back to the 
city shops. But the Texas shopper himself already has 
strong convictions about his buying. In a study made by 
the Ohio State University Bureau of Business Research, 
Houston shoppers were given an opportunity to express 
their opinions. 
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The survey revealed that most shoppers buy food and 
furniture, go to movies, and get medical care in suburban 
areas. Appliances are bought largely in downtown stores. 
A total of 59.7% buy clothing downtown also. 

In answer to survey questions, Houston shoppers named 
difficult parking, crowds, and congested traffic as big dis- 
advantages of downtown shopping. But they listed a larger 
selection of goods, being able to run several errands at 
once, and cheaper prices as major downtown advantages. 
Suburban shopping scored highest on nearness to home, 
informal dress, and smaller crowds. 

The first regional center being built in Texas is Gulf- 
gate, on the Gulf Freeway in Houston. Scheduled to open 
next spring, the $20 million center is geared to accomodate 
20,000 cars a day on its 60-acre site. 

The proposed $50 million Exchange Park in Dallas will 
combine a shopping center with a residential area. It will 
include five multistory office buildings, a medical center, 
retail shops, a major department store, a market and ser- 
vice center, and a hotel with room for 1,000 guests. Park- 
ing for about 15,000 cars is planned. 

Plans have also been announced for Lochwood, a $35 
million combination shopping and residential development 
that will occupy 424 acres of woodland in northeast Dallas. 
The 50-acre shopping center to be included will house 
everything from a medical center to a two-story department 
store and will provide paved parking for 4,000 cars. The 
center will open late in 1956. 

Together with these major centers, dozens of smaller 
shopping centers are springing up throughout Texas, some 
of them with every advanced facility for customer comfort. 
There is nothing to hinder continued growth of centers 
and every incentive to continue new construction, Sub- 
urbia is growing at an even faster rate than the total popu- 
lation. Consumer income is at a record peak, especially in 
the suburbs. And merchants are eager, and daily better 
able, to meet the challenge of the suburban market po- 
tential. As for the downtown shopping district, it’s a long 
way from obsolescence. But the threat to the character of 
the downtown store may eventually be serious. It has even 
been speculated that the downtown store may become a 
basement-and-budget type of operation, with the big-ticket 
business going to the suburbs. 

But with real improvement of traffic conditions and 
parking in the city core, with continued remodeling of 
stores and rehabilitation of delapidated downtown areas, 
the situation may reach an equilibrium, with downtown 
and suburbs sharing the benefits of the retailing revolution. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 





Centers come in three basic sizes to fit the market. 


Neighborhood shopping center: 


Usually serves 10,000 to 20,000 people. Food and drug stores predominate. 
It sells convenience goods primarily. Most larger cities have many of 


these. 
District (or suburban) center: 


These serve 20,000 to 100,000 people. A large supermarket or small de- 
partment store is usually the core. Apparel and hardware are sold in 


addition to convenience goods. 
Regional shopping center: 


Serves 100,000 or more people. May have one or more major department 
stores, a wide variety of shops. The regional center is only now coming to 


Texas (e.g., Gulfgate in Houston). 






Neighborhood center : 
District center 


Regional center 


Each dot represents 
25 customers in a 
typical market ores. 
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Local Business 








Percent change 






































June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000" a 

Retail sales PESAESS eat a tecsieateae — 8 + 19 + 15 
Department walk sneaial a a ee — 20 ’ [all eo + 8 
General merchandise stores.________ = — 21 + 6 eras : + 6 

Postal receipts_. eiedseeot ? £ 71,012 — 1 + 5 ¥ 421,509 $ 877,327 + 12 

Building saredia, te Saderel atte. — $ 1,636,169 + 20 +120 $ 9,711,123 $ 6,251,805 + 85 

Bank debits (thousands) —._____. a $ 66,726 — 4 + 24 z 388,891 £ 330,929 + 18 

End-of-month deposits sends 96 $ 58,495 — 1 + 10 $ 59,512 $ 52,301 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|___.___ 13.7 — 4 + 12 13.1 12.6 + 4 

Employment||_._-»- ___ See ia 27,900 — 1 + 4 27,783 26,492 + 5 
Manufacturing mates ee 3,210 x + 3 8,163 8,296 — 4 

Percent unemployedj...._»_» >>» 4.8 + 9 — 6 4.6 5.2 — 12 

ALICE (pop. 16,449) 

Postal receipts _ ‘ sions $ 13,814 + 32 + 12 $ 70,625 $ 55,145 + 28 

Building pamaniin, los federal eniiueain.. $ 227,050 + 8 — 35 $ 1,232,371 $ 1,324,951 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) _ ERIS) 7,408 — 1 — 36 $ 44,200 2 69,278 — 36 

End-of-month deposits {theemendad $8. = $ 11,314 x —17 $ 11,524 $ 13,966 —17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}... 7.9 + 1 — 22 8.5 9.9 —14 

AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 

a = — $ + 10 + 29 
Automotive stores*__._._ : — 18 — 11 + 52 
Department and anne SS ne — 23 — 3 + 6 
Food stores*___.___ ee - x — 2 + 8 
Furniture and houschalé saena nn a + 60 + 53 + 10 
Lumber, building material, and 

Tn ee setnnieetuniee + 44 +100 wee UCU ee + 25 

Postal receipts $ 139,286 + 6 + 14 $ 771,090 & 718,424 + 8 

Building permits, ee pare contracts _.. § 1,877,117 — 48 — 41 $ 13,408,366 $ 9,636,284 + 39 

Bank debits (thousands) ___ eee |S 154,669 + 4 + 22 g $99,872 $ 745,006 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $8 $ 109,042 + 1 + 10 $ 109,533 ” 98,187 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... => 17.0 + 2 + 10 16.4 15.2 + 8 

Employment}]__.__ PO LESS eee 44,650 + 1 + 8 48,958 42,900 + 2 
Manufacturing ahah... 5,230 x + 12 5,029 4,718 + 7 

Percent unemployed]|___ seobicccece ee tad 6.7 + 19 — 7 5.3 5.9 — 10 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales ____ APY A ene ee eT — 3 + 7 Pi + 12 
Automotive saves. ‘ SR ee e + 7 + 25 + 82 
Department and apparel seen. Pye rere — 17 — 1 + 2 
Eating and drinking places...» =»»=>=>SSS — 17 + 7 + 12 
Food stores _ Tetra — 7 eer, ak! Vol See eG Re — 3 
Furniture and bennchedl aneiienes stores — $2 — 23 + 18 
Lumber, building material, and nines + 13 wae 6 |S \eeeeen + 7 

hardware stores 

Postal receipts SOR OR 226,571 — 9 — 1 $ 1,447,170 $ 1,353,771 + 7 

Building permits, way rey covtunat. oe — 1 + 22 $ 22,423,332 $ 20,828,456 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) __. ee & 139,142 — 2 + 16 $ 818,047 $ 696,615 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti] ESE ese $ 116,361 x + 3 $ 115,315 $ 103,236 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover/_....._.-»_>»=> > 14.4 —- 1 + 10 14.2 13.6 + 4 

Employment|| i SE ae 65,300 + 1 + 6 64,117 60,917 + 6 
Manufacturing nhmnts:. chdaditittitlebeapis 4,600 + 1 + 9 4,457 4,198 + 6 

Percent unemployed||__._.._-_>» =» 3.8 + 19 — 19 3.5 4.5 — 22 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts SEliabieessaiaemrsnwietacniciamnenivsces® AD 19,149 + 30 + 11 ¥ 102,334 $ 94,775 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 143,550 — 71 — 61 $ 2,424,055 $ 1,627,956 + 49 

Bank debits (thousands) ..._ eS 16,650 — 6 + 8 $ 105,296 $ 103,965 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t!)__ casita! tu 22,203 — $§ + 10 $ 22,686 $ 20,712 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... === = 8.9 — 2 — 8 9.3 10.0 — 7 

Employment (area) || 379,700 + 1 + 6 372,700 $55,180 + 5 
Manufacturing employment semen) 6. a 84,275 + 1 + 4 82,542 80,758 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) {>_> 3.7 + 12 — 16 3.8 4.4 —14 








For explanation of symbols, see page 81. 
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June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from rom 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") _ 

Retail sales*_.. a PERNT ORT plese — 11 + 14 cesiaaticoas + 15 
Auieetiee eet ae pe a — 12 + 23 + 29 
Department and apparel ney Z _ — 18 — 4 ia + 1 
Eating and drinking places*.... = = — 2 — 10 — 7 
Food stores*__ int tiamcbeitens, 0. Dates ~ — 8 ee a ee — 4 
Lumber, heliiinn weed, yrs chatininiat — 1 ~ es se - + 18 

hardware stores*__......_._.. 

Postal receipts_. 5 3 ii soe 85,888 — 8 + 3 $ 507,044 $ 490,496 + 3 

Building permite, ‘i federal contracts pine Fae 685,217 — 21 +100 $ 4,439,270 $ 3,139,227 + 41 

Bank Gebits (thousands) $$ = EF $ 127,178 — 2 + 7 $ 730,709 $ 698,926 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tJ ssaeiehenaaees a 100,702 + 4 + 7 os 100,821 $ 97,017 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_____. si dpkedaepctiicnss i 15.5 0 + 2 14.5 14.3 + 1 

Employment (area) ||. siheicieames Fe 81,900 + 1 + 3 81,141 78,428 + 38 
Manufacturing hina (amen) 4... aon 27,280 + 8 + 2 26,554 26,410 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) |j-.....-.--...----------_. 7.0 + 18 — 6 6.8 6.9 — 1 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10 500) 

Postal receipts abetted. 8,724 + 19 — 8 $ 46,280 $ 41,255 + 12 

Building permits, less Cuderel contracts... § 109,800 — 6 +190 $ 1,048,245 $ 618,753 + 69 

Bank debits (thousands)... Sein 6,927 — 10 — 1 4 44,927 $ 39,595 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $1. ckescnineaii $ 12,381 x + 5 $ 12,628 $ 11,688 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} —..-____-________. 6.7 — 8 — 7 | 6.8 + 4 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 

Retail sales... Ser cere Facets — 23 + 43 + 43 
Depustaneit mat maend ‘ane — 18 + 5 + 4 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores... lace ‘initia + 11 + 5 ’ Gtecieaatl + 20 

Postal receipts : Soest cilcbaa agile ae 20,186 + 12 + 1 $ 112,254 $ 105,991 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 410,000 +240 + 63 $ 1,115,280 $ 1,300,475 —14 

Bank debits (thousands)... $ 22,705 —~ 11 + 14 $ 143,435 $ 120,012 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (dioesande} 4_ $ 24,497 + 2 + 2 $ 25,434 $ 23,212 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 11.3 — 8 + 11 11.3 10.3 + 10 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts... $ 13,955 — 4 x 3 79,861 $ 74,923 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 457,810 +200 +710 $ 966,968 $ 526,700 + 84 

Bank debits (thousands) -. $ 13,948 + 2 + 21 $ 80,241 $ 68,665 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $i. $ 15,117 + 2 + 138 $ 14,919 $ 13,492 +11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_..._-_»_»_>_>_E 11.2 + 2 + 7 10.8 10.2 + 6 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales*_.. ae ee = + 8 $3 + 19 
Antomotive ‘nore. Se ae abeas Ncdeetneipciercecants: t-te — 7 + 40 + 26 
Lumber, building ania’, aa 

Rann AION nce (CO epee + 32 + 49 <— Les eee + 26 

Postal receipts oS ee ee IE $ 24, 100 + 25 + 9 $ 131,696 $ 131,521 x 

Building gusuaite, ‘= federal ‘contrasts. sic 289,044 + 36 +130 $ 1,117,702 $ 672,882 + 66 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 s181) 

Retail sales_. ead — cesisie — 9 — 6 + 4 
Senevtnent poor pemene stan... siedatisleilaskins — 19 a er ar 7 + 4 
Furniture and household egelienes stetes — aiid — 8 —17 ieee sieeiitaile + 10 

Postal receipts.____...__. : 6s ee: 20,067 + 28 + 20 3 101,143 $ 96,937 + 4 

Building permits, ‘is debe onatveste... eats: 33,420 — 82 + 49 $ 396,826 $ 132,722 +200 

Bank debits (thousands) -. shieitinaenine we 10,598 + 1 + 15 $ 60,655 $ 58,056 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (tmmends) $1. ae 18,776 + 1 + 1 $ 18,701 $ 18,411 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_—...__.__»_-_ 9.3 + 1 + 12 8.9 8.7 + 2 

CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) 

Bank debits (thousands)... Seas hae 1,738 — 9 + 28 3 10,495 $ 12,252 —14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti a © 8,864 — 8 + 8 $ 4,018 $ 8,930 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} 5.8 — 9 + 23 5.2 6.2 — 16 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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June 1955 January-June 
June from from 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts sla aes $ 7,375 + 27 + 10 $ 38,114 $ 34,653 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,798 — 48 — 47 $ 621,860 3 362,964 + 71 

Bank debits (thousands) _.___ analy z 5,775 + 1 + 5 $ 35,123 $ 34,616 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI $ 12,628 + 22 + 22 $ 11,080 $ 10,556 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 6.0 — 8 — 6 6.3 6.6 — 65 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883° ae 

Retail sales* 2 — 4 WeR (oS) * nee — 2 
Automotive stores®. = sewtpiii + 8 + 2 + 12 
Department and apparel stores_____. m — 26 + 3 waa Z 
Furniture and household appliance stores® - . — 6 — 18 joaiiaandeas : — 25 

Postal receipts al caathonerdass $ 17,472 — 1 — 6 3 110,175 $ 110,140 4 

Building permits, ens hiteeel: contracts . £ 201,575 — 33 — 12 $ 1,602,805 $ 1,721,354 — 7 

CHILDRESS (pop. 7 — 

Retail sales*____. ee Spsracbeupehonihi — 5 x A ¢ 
Automotive stores®. ener — 20 — 56 + 33 
Department and meaeal ‘hieiin:. en — 12 — 21 x 
EEL LTA = + 8 + 1 + 7 
Food stores* ; ee care ta + 8 + 4 6 
Lumber, building matetel, oa 
hardware stores®_$.__ ™ oe siti — 7 — 22 sealeee . + 6 

Postal] receipts ae ead $ 4,930 + 21 — 7 $ 26,262 $ 27,425 

Building permits, less fadeind contracts_ $ 14,158 + 13 + 23 $ 53,968 $ 63,975 — 16 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts ; : . z 4,232 + 11 - 4 $ 23,205 $ 23,850 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) é $ 2,294 — 6 — 10 f 13,856 $ 13,692 + 1 

End-of-month deposits tienda’ tH. Se | 4,121 + 9 + 1 $ 3,874 $ 4,016 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|]..____»_/___»____ 7.0 — 8 — 7 7.2 6.8 + 6 

CORPUS CHRISTI ( (pop. 122 1956") 

Retail sales ‘ + 3 — 1 + 12 
Apparel stores + 2 + 3 + 4 
Automotive stores____ + il + 3 + 20 
Department storest__ — 8 — 4 + 13 
Food stores — 1 — 6 — 6 
Lumber, building senbarted, ond 

hardware stores RESET e seer ee, Oe . + 11 + 9 : ton ee +17 

Postal receipts $ 138,654 + 13 + 4 $ 763,828 z 737,601 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,351,436 +220 — 20 $ 18,503,483 $ 17,685,206 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 168,710 + 5 + 7 $ 997,099 $ 890,055 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl $ 104,488 x — 11 $ 106,928 $ 107,990 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... =» =»=»= == 19.4 + 7 + 20 18.4 16.6 + 11 

Employment! . 62,400 = + 2 62,133 60,650 + 2 
Manufacturing employment||_.. 8,120 + 1 + 2 8,038 7,872 + 2 

Percent unemployed|| 6.8 0 + 5 7.2 6.3 + 14 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel store sales — 27 — 6 sien ek x 

Postel meceints $ 15,637 + 22 4% $ 84,108 $ 88,496 =e 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 451,775 +560 +1200 $ 1,251,444 g 506,267 +250 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,429 + 1 + 1 $ 84,267 $ 80,120 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! 3 21,544 — 1 + 8 $ 21,893 3 21,240 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 7.4 + 1 — 4 77 7.5 + 3 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 

Postal receipts : $ 11,188 + 12 + 8 $ 62,242 $ 59,576 + 4 

Building permits, less edend contracts $ 118,750 — 4 +360 $ 751,136 $ 428,812 + 75 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,662 — 14 — 6 $ 47,801 $ 44,740 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti $ 9,743 — 18 — 12 $ 11,229 $ 10,571 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| =» = 8.5 — 7 — 8 8.5 8.5 0 





For explanation of symbols, see page $1. 
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June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June rom from 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
DALLAS (pop. 538, 924") | 

Retail sales* satis ate en enee — 6 + 7 + i7 
Apparel seed. : —114 + 1 = ~~ F 
Automotive stores*..... sicieatiieite ionieaatacaas — 6 + 5 + 49 
Department stores? __. ; es en — 13 ape) Fe. ee + 11 
Drug stores* See Ser stome + 2 Wet. pee OS ea + 6 
Eating and drinking plneer* = dat diratiecss pis. eae — 8 — 1 — 4 
Filling stations*___. . Si luitbecsinleccenl hesniinea + 7 + 27 + 19 
ERE SE ERR ne ee — 30 + 3 = — 4 
Food stores* : — 2 + 9 + 8 
Furniture and iamdale appliance stores* — il + 2 + 9 
General merchandise stores*_..- —1 + 7 + 12 
Jewelry stores* = ay ey ee + + 24 + 13 
Lumber, building material, sai 

hardware stores* : oe Sassi + 8 + 14 + 34 
Office, store, and school supply deteee M istnacsoees = + 5 Pasupeceoes eked + 1 

Retail sale. — : $ 1,555,707 — 1 x $ 9,484,663 $ 9,219,707 + 8 

Building permits, less hedieed ouinaale.. $ 18,913,897 + 9 + 4 $ 90,088,008 $ 65,509,892 + 38 

Bank debits (thousands) -_. ee + 1 + 15 $ 11,832,743 $ 10,306,811 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI) .... $ 1,014,503 + 4 + 6 $ 978,370 $ 912,124 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} __ aise alesis 24.0 0 + 8 24.1 22.6 + 7 

Employment] _. seca 4 sakes 313,000 x + 8 $11,869 305,200 + 2 
Winenfaetoring cmaleganth. gecncise Saceccicnd esgic 77,975 3% + 2 77,450 75,842 + 2 

Percent unemployed]}_......___-__-__ ited , 3.0 + 20 — 14 2.8 3.3 — 15 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) 

Retail sales : oie ee + 2 + 10 + 18 
Department ond ‘eoperd stores dapcincshaaeiabndcat os scribe — 1 x a asia + 7 

Postal receipts... Bs $ 12,779 + 8 + 1 a 79,889 $ 80,115 x 

Building permits, tans hind autenate.. $ 249,021 +340 +360 $ 772,907 $ 755,344 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) sal Bs ol a 12,527 — 2 — 11 g 75,808 $ 71,570 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti pie a 16,204 — 18 — 16 $ 19,051 $ 18,637 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} __. Te eee 8.4 + 8 — 6 8.0 1.7 + 4 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts = ee eee $ 21,082 — 7 — 6 $ 127,575 t 124,717 + 2 

Building permits, has federal scilingsinn $ 245,600 — 34 + 14 $ 2,675,750 $ 948,450 +180 

Bank debits (thousands). $ 15,099 + 6 + 36 $ 80,845 $ 63,406 + 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t||_. $ 15,899 x + 13 $ 15,748 $ 13,888 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||......._- 11.4 8 + 20 10.3 9.1 + 13 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Postal receipts... : $ 9,422 + 28 + 22 $ 48,434 $ 46,212 + 65 

Building permits, less federal wnebvaahe. 3 183,172 + 84 +620 z 423,897 $ 289,629 + 46 

Bank debits (thousands) 7 $ 7,547 — 15 + 20 $ 45,915 $ 46,553 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $1. $ 6,290 — 28 — 19 $ 7,342 $ 9,473 — 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_ ae sai 12.1 — 12 + 36 12.5 9.8 + 28 

EL PASO (pop. 182, 505" ) 

Retail sales*____. _ + 2 + 18 + 16 
Apparel niet. — 14 + 19 + 9 
Automotive stores* ee a + 15 + 38 + 29 
Department storest cat dees — 1 + 9 + 10 
Drug stores*____ z — 6 + 6 + 10 
General mnsrchaniiee ‘ne* Sean x + 7 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* eae + 12 + 48 seit : + 40 

Postal receipts = . $ 194,076 + 1 — 2 $ 1,183,882 $ 1,163,796 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,329,565 — 14 + 1 $ 18,190,505 $ 10,775,202 + 69 

Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 222,141 + 3 + 23 $ 1,352,102 $ 1,153,459 + 17 

End-of-month deposits Swasinind 29 $ 129,578 + 1 + 65 $ 129,883 $ 112,008 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'||- 20.8 + 4 + 16 20.7 18.8 + 10 

Employment]... : 75,200 + 1 + 6 73,683 70,700 + 4 
Manufacturing caaliaamaah’ ‘ > wens 11,860 + 1 + 10 11,587 10,697 + 8 

Percent unemployed|} = : 4.8 + 9 — 6 44 5.0 — 12 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2 1532) 

Postal receipts. _.._. Pa a ree Se at 2,595 + 4 — 23 $ 14,218 3 15,003 — 5 

Bank debits ‘inieniie.. me OED . '§ 1,792 + 35 + 6 $ 10,593 $ 11,621 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t] ee 4,183 + 8 + 3 $ 4,192 x 4,113 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] “ss 5.2 + 4 + 11 5.1 5.7 — 11 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June rom from 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
FORT WORTH (Pop. 315,578") 

Retail sales* “ Te ena aces or eT — 9 3 4 + 11 
TEE — 13 — 1 siciiataaas -~ 
Automotive stores*____ + 1 + 15 + 21 
Department storest__ — 17 — 1 “e + 9 
Drug stores* coats — 1 — 1 bas x 
Eating and dcliding niineag®. ae = — 3 — 1 - + 1 
Filling stations*_..__»_-_=SS “ + 8 + 65 = - + 49 
ee —_ + 8 + 9 + 1 
Furniture and housshold seatianns ever. _ — 22 — 17 ss — 12 
Hay, grain, and feed stores* os — 4 + 4 mam 20) dll eee + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores*__ scscenstinbs + 2 x bee) 1 Sea + 25 

Postal receipts a : = $ 548,178 + 7 + 12 $ 3,192,185 $ 3,019,454 + 6 

Building permits, less iedewel eaten $ 4,365,345 + 4 — 17 $ 29,571,267 $ 21,980,405 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) ~ ek ee 618,636 + 4 + 9 $ 38,529,694 $ 38,110,529 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl] $ 375,647 + 4 + 11 $ 358,944 $ 330,075 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] __ = 20.2 + 1 x 19.8 18.8 + 6 

Employment} oe 1783,000 + 1 + 4 180,233 172,400 + 65 
Manufacturing naiepenent. 54,325 + 8 + 2 53,021 50,008 + 6 

Percent unemployed] - 5.0 — 9 — 9 5.1 5.3 —- 4 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales beak — 9 + 65 = pare + 7 
Department and muse ee — 18 — 4 cine a — 1 
Food stores . + 1 + 2 aoa wen + 18 
Lumber, building ‘material, ond 

I a acs et + 2 x Se ee ee eee Me ey + 8 

Postal receipts : ae, 76, 544 + 12 + 17 2 419,712 $ 403,439 + 4 

Building permits, less paren sseteste. eelecutainucs ial 349,755 + 8 +220 $ 1,508,853 $ 38,005,093 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) ..___ iliaciteiesiass 78,972 + 2 + 12 $ 470,379 $ 442,999 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fil Dacbncedeemnaealt ae 70,954 + 1 + 4 $ 69,953 $ 72,193 — 3 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover|]_..._»_»_»_»_-»S>E 13.4 + 1 + 7 13.5 12.1 + 12 

Employment (area) || : oc Piensa 45,650 x + 5 45,392 44,690 + 2 
Manufacturing ancien Senne. J 11,420 + 1 + 14 11,323 10,883 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) jj_—..___-_.__-___ 6.1 + 2 — 2 6.3 5.9 + 7 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts.___ ; a 13,367 + 9 +17 $ 75,184 $ 68,391 + 10 

Building permits, less filial cation. $ 1,893,108 + 46 + 52 $ 7,624,149 $ 3,495,377 +120 

Bank debits (thousands) __- echinacea 14,041 + 38 +- 82 $ 76,471 $ 61,603 + 24 

End-of-month deposits Scenntad $8 a 11,088 — 8 + 3 $ 11,947 $ 10,390 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] = 14.6 + 7 + 19 12.8 11.9 + 8 

GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

Postal receipts . Pence MO S| 4,789 + 27 — 4 t 25,937 z 27,005 — 4 

Building permits, ions federal siete a 11,950 — 45 — 75 $ 145,100 $ 148,806 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) ilies a 5,234 + 11 + 7 t 28,959 z 28,700 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl are 3 6,191 — 3 + 4 $ 5,942 3 5,758 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] Be ae ad acs 10.0 + 10 + 3 9.7 10.0 — 8 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

IR a A ee — 6 — 27 je e- = eee — 7 
Autemetive stores*____ Sere et) ) ly aatsaas — 8 — 40 = re — 9 
Department and souenl eee. -—- 16 — 12 — 3 
Food stores*_____. 2 + 22 — 17 oes = — 17 
General merchandise stores® a = — 6 — 8 aaa © Ot > “> ees — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* a — 6 + 5 ee eee — 8 

Postal receipts nisi z 16,825 — 2 — 15 £ 101,990 3 102,829 — 1 

Building permits, less Sehent eauieaaie.. $ 175,132 + 14 +340 $ 976,210 $ 689,614 + 42 

Bank debits (thousands). —— $ 13,298 +1 -+- 6 $ 72,822 $ 71,250 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl $ 15,147 at. x $ 14,823 z 15,686 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'| “ 10.9 + 15 + 10 9.8 9.1 + 8 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from rom 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts ___.. : sea 5,585 + 9 — 7 $ $2,135 $ 30,639 + 65 

Bank debits Cheueede) a eat ee 3,763 —11 — 13 $ 23,562 $ 24,662 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (theunenie) 48. 7 = 3,947 + 1 — 6 $ 4,082 & 4,257 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|j___._______. a 11.5 — 9 — 8 11.5 11.6 — il 

Employment (area) || ae : 24,050 0 x 23,867 23,892 % 
Manufacturing employment (area) | apnea 3,880 + 1 — 4 3,750 3,984 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) ||... 5.2 + 2 — 10 5.6 5.3 + 6 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) _ 

Retail sales*_.___. : + 8 + 8 — 2 
Automotive neren* PE ee SC ee ee spiel ivan + 46 + 41 + 31 
ELE TATE aes + 19 + 7 ae, Peeeets o + 6 

Postal receipts.___. ‘ zg! at ne $ 2,114 + 88 — 6 $ 9,469 $ 9,824 — 4 

Bank debits (inemnavla) cacao $ 3,171 + 22 + 8 $ 15,316 $ 17,018 — 10 

End-of-month deposits idvesentta) til ; a 3,185 + 8 — 7 $ 2,967 $ 3,223 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] __ , saad 12.1 + 16 + 16 10.3 10.6 — 8 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts z 28,772 + 16 13 $ 155,980 $ 145,871 + 7 

Building permits, tons Detwal sanheeai $ 258,042 + 75 + 45 $ 1,787,091 $ 931,156 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands)... $ 33,587 + 18 36 $ 179,134 $ 148,784 + 265 

End-of-month deposits {thounauile) 20 $ 21,167 + 6 $ 20,950 $ 18,456 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} __ miebance 19.6 + 15 + 24 17.1 15.6 + 10 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) _ 

Retail sales*_..- Sd aecte teas 1 + 19 + 6 
Susans. mes epee’ a.. AL Sant her = 8 cat) let as eam EE oP rs e — 2 
Food stores*_ PRLS, SA ee — 1 — 6 see oer : — 7 

Postal receipts... (eS ea ae iopsidivelbiowuemnes. ae + 34 + 7 $ 48,398 $ 46,086 + 5 

Building permits, ten federal contracts eee + 36 + 81 $ 318,550 $ 407,700 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) ._..__- $ + 13 + 29 £ 35,944 $ 32,822 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thoussads) t4_ $ — 4 + 1 $ 13,972 g 13,529 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_._._._-__»»»_»_»»_>__ + 16 + 26 5.1 4.9 + 4 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts —______ seccisnenccatoace ae 7,614 + 68 + 25 3 32,912 $ 80,403 + 8 

Building permits, ne tederal abieete.. & 163,000 + 10 — 69 $ 865,892 $ 857,700 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) . a sata: 7,603 — 8 + 16 $ 53,576 $ 44,202 +2 

End-of-month deposits ‘Geemantey tl. Se $ 9,169 — 4 + 6 z 10,206 $ 9,235 +1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}}..._-__-»____=____ 9.8 — 2 + 8 10.5 9.6 +. 

HOUSTON (pop. 700 2508") 

Retail sales] __ Re reas + 2 epee. | ie mms eee +17 
Apparel —, Se a ea ie — 17 + 11 = + 6 
Automotive stores] - Dla Lechner <cciessuatice — 8 + 35 + 44 
Department storest____.____ baniied ; — 9 + 5 + 8 
Drug storesf reeeeee — 6 + 8 i + 16 
Eating and drinking acl. a + 6 + 9 + 1 
Tee eee + 9 + 10 + 18 
Food storesf_.......... + 23 + 87 : + 13 
Furniture and ET aellines stovest — 2 — 2 + 14 
General merchandise stores]... : Seas — 6 MENT = oe ye eee + 10 
Liquor stores{_ sas . i : rnnasee — 2 + 5 + 7 
Lumber, building premmenry oad 

I ees + 2 + 17 or ae Se 7 + 21 

Postal receipts = .....- $ 1,063,535 — 26 + 6 $ 6,515,893 $ 5,770,490 + 18 

Building permits, less Salar sentaeate stint $ 12,340,774 — 31 + 8 $ 83,500,228 $ 72,461,604 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) ._.__. mnie § SRI + 8 + 11 $ 11,284,817 $ 10,332,335 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (theuseniie) 23 sci $ 1,137,581 — 1 + 4 $ 1,160,708 $ 1,099,663 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} —...---»_»»___ 21.1 + 4 + 8 19.4 18.7 + 4 

Employment (area) |! S aneee ers 379,700 + 1 + 6 372,700 355,180 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (usend 8 annie 84,275 + 1 + 4 82,542 80,758 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) || , 3.7 + 12 — 16 3.8 4.4 —14 

JASPER (pop. 4 y403) 

Retail sales*_______ ET Ee ease ee ee Gauche — 6 - italia coisa — 12 

Postal receipts... eapeasik bceistsinciccccaacss ae 4,778 + 65 — 14 $ 27,297 z 25,076 + 9 

Bank debits itheuande? ek tae dccccliaaseen ae 5,288 + 11 $ 31,856 $ 27,227 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI) $ 6,608 + 4 4 $ 6,416 $ 5,688 +14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] (ee 9.8 + 8 9.8 9.7 + 1 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 





LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


























June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from —__—_- 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 
Postal receipts $ 5,904 + 26 1 $ 30,400 $ 30,871 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 28,750 + 19 24 $ 357,900 $ 553,180 — 35 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,245 — 6 + 8 $ 20,656 $ 17,771 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,288 + 9 26 $ 3,277 $ 2,850 + 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 12.3 — 12 - 5 12.6 12.5 + 1 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 
Postal receipts $ 13,638 + 32 11 $ 66,835 $ 66,12 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,500 — 87 — 90 s 525,407 $ 375,550 + 40 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,454 + 3 + 10 $ 81,117 $ 76,730 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|} $ 15,274 x + 3 $ 15,149 $ 14,488 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 11.3 + 8 ~ 5 10.7 10.6 + 1 
Employment (area) || : 24,050 0 4 23,867 23,892 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 3,880 + 1 — 4 3,750 3,984 — 6 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 + 2 — 10 5.6 5.3 + 6 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
Postal receipts $ 28,441 + 5 — 4 $ 175,035 x 141,797 + 23 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 279,750 — 45 — 55 $ 1,956,889 $ 1,974,276 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,027 — 1 + 22 $ 47,104 $ 32,353 + 46 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 5,854 + 2 — 43 $ 5,963 $ 9,915 — 40 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 16.6 0 +110 15.8 6.5 +140 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Postal receipts . $ 7,960 + 8 — 1 $ 45,190 $ 42,109 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts 2 98,300 +950 +590 $ 211,200 Pa 66,050 +220 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,838 — 4 + 22 $ 52,095 g 40,865 + 27 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]] 3 11,533 - 3 + 9 s 12,865 $ 10,809 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 8.0 0 + 13 8.1 7.6 + 7 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869 
Retail sales* ; + 1 — 2 + 22 
Automotive stores* see : + 2 — 16 + 32 
Department and apparel stores — 10 — 6 + 2 
Filling stations* + 16 + 11 + 20 
Food stores* . — 8 + 2 +17 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores* + 6 + 52 cassie einai + 23 
Postal receipts ane 3 4,168 + 25 + 8 2 22,466 $ 21,297 + 65 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 82,334 + 27 + 88 $ $48,139 $ 429,450 — 19 
Bank debits (thousands) g 4,613 — 15 + 10 $ 27,745 £ 24,213 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢!! $ 6,949 x + 5 $ 6,795 $ 6,331 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]! 8.0 15 + 4 8.2 7.6 + 8 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 
Postal receipts 3 30,601 +. 28 + 6 g 151,166 $ 149,941 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,015 + 19 +180 $ 393,805 $ 401,395 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,314 — 9 + 10 s 128,240 s 119,675 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fT! $ 19,993 + 6 7 $ 19,173 $ 18,665 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 13.2 — ll + 6 13.5 12.8 + 65 
LEVELLAND (pop. 8,264) 
Postal receipts $ 6,783 + 18 — 6 $ 36,511 $ 36,444 x 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 76,080 + 40 x $ 1,108,805 $ 534,895 +110 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 6,514 — 8 + 13 $ 50,338 $ 38,223 + 32 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|] $ 9,360 — 7 + 13 $ 10,772 $ 9,409 +14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 8.0 + 3 — 2 9.3 8.1 + 15 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) 
Postal receipts g 2,505 + 49 — 4 $ 11,690 $ 12,136 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 2,108 12 2 $ 12,523 2 13,403 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,460 + 1 - | s 8,357 $ 3,411 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover} 7.4 — 18 + 1 7.5 7.9 — 6 
LUFKIN (pop. 15,135) 
Postal receipts $ 17,746 +. 30 + 12 $ 89,125 $ 82,407 + 8 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 379,350 + 7 +240 $ 1,343,877 $ 658,334 +100 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,304 + 22 + 4 $ 114,200 $ 98,516 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,596 — 12 — 13 2 24,036 $ 21,868 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 11.6 + 29 + 8 9.5 9.0 


For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 














Percent change 



































June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from - 
__ City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) | 

Department and apparel store sales Re trene — 9 x Niashaiila aneiindiane + 8 

Poe Cone. 3 4,173 + 34 + 9 $ 21,735 $ 21,796 x 

Building permits, less dota contracts $ 15,300 — 69 — 19 $ 188,150 $ 110,305 + 71 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 3,057 — 2 + 6 $ 19,031 $ 17,709 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|! $ 4,480 — il — 2 $ 4,684 $ 4,769 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 8.1 — 1 + 7 8.1 7.4 + 9 

LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") 

Postal receipts ae 3 32,698 + 14 + 1 $ 174,665 $ 165,392 + 6 

Building permits, ain dedoral stniecls $ 429,119 — 2 — 6 $ 2,679,384 $ 2,458,910 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 33,760 + 8 — 1 $ 200,662 $ 188,699 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }| $ 36,245 — 1 + 38 $ 36,757 $ 34,637 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| a Be | + 8 — 7 10.9 10.9 0 

Employment (area) || ; 24,050 0 x 23,867 23,892 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 3,880 + 1 — 4 3,750 3,984 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 5.2 + 2 — 10 5.6 5.3 + 6 

LUBBOCK (pop. 117,886") 

Retail sales + 20 + 85 
Department and apparel stores - 20 — 4 + 22 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 5 + 1 + 1 ; _ + 28 

Postal receipts_. $ 90,920 x + 1 $ 536,184 3 504,790 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,556,197 — 16 — 40 $ 15,274,758 $ 14,737,800 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) we $ 123,420 + 3 + 35 $ 817,670 $ 616,610 + 33 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|| 3 95,694 — 1 + 16 $ 100,682 a 84,359 + 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 15.4 + 5 + 13 16.0 14.5 + 10 

Employment}! 42,000 — 1 + 6 42,042 39,460 + 7 
Manufacturing employment||___, 4 4,410 x + 15 4,390 3,898 + 13 

Percent unemployed] 4.3 0 —17 4.8 5.8 —17 

McALLEN (pop. 25,326" ) 

Retail sales - ? + 2 + 42 pedi tees big + 36 

Postal receipts $ 19,336 + 20 + 5 $ 106,723 $ 102,080 + 5 

Building permits, eas dehaeed contracts $ 398,750 +270 +130 $ 1,066,977 $ 664,610 + 61 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,343 + 8 a $ 105,997 em 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 16,913 — 7 are $ 17,865 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 12.5 + 10 eaten 11.9 

McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 67,150 — 29 — 2 $ 715,751 $ 339,670 +110 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,390 + 16 + 8 $ 35,862 $ 34,736 1. § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || $ 10,731 — 11 — 9 $ 12,122 $ 11,810 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||._. 6.7 + 22 + 10 5.9 5.9 0 

MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 

Department and apparel store sales iicealisai — 19 x AY a en eee, eer.) 4+ 4 

Postal receipts __.. =e $ 18,796 + 6 x $ 106,145 $ 99,279 + 7 

Building permits, ay federal contracts $ 173,746 — 74 + 66 $ 1,794,613 eg 730,314 +250 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 14,556 — 3 + 12 $ 89,617 $ 78,889 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || $ 20,231 — 5 x $ 21,182 $ 20,126 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 8.4 0 + 8 8.5 7.8 + 9 

MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) _ 

Postal receipts $ 7,310 + 638 + 31 $ 29,193 $ 27,560 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,630 +890 + 38 $ 37,745 $ 48,159 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,515 + 22 + 6 $ 84,615 $ 39,420 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {| $ 4,790 — 19 — 9 $ 5,572 $ 5,116 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 14.6 + 35 — 14 12.4 15.4 — 19 

MIDLAND (pop. 42,600') 

Postai receipts $ 56,753 + 19 + 12 $ 298,603 $ 272,503 + 10 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 1,832,585 + 50 + 97 $ 10,747,024 $ 5,201,097 +110 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 54,977 — 8 + 13 $ 333,276 $ 294,115 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 73,046 — 1 + 4 $ 72,878 $ 68,650 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| : 9.0 — 2 + 7 9.1 8.6 + 6 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS 
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June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from ——_———_ —_—— 
c ity and item 1955 May 1955 June ‘19 54 1955 1954 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,955 — 11 + 6 $ 569,705 $ 221,674 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,030 — 8 + 19 $ 43,827 $ 38,012 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $I $ 8,014 + 5 + 41 $ 7,726 $ 6,567 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|}-_— 10.8 — 4 — 8 11.3 11.6 
GDOCHES (pop. 12 7327) 

Postal receipts $ 10,577 + 23 + 11 $ 62,101 $ 59,192 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 93,850 +160 — 79 $ 332,212 $ 753,369 
Bank debits (thousands) _.___ $ 10,606 + 5 + 18 $ 61,108 $ 52,277 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl $ 14,474 — 2 — 2 $ 14,375 $ 14,793 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||_ 8.7 — 1 + 19 8.5 7.1 

NAVASOTA (pop. 35 188) 
Retail sales* ma = + 5 
Food stores* — 4 — 1 
Postal receipts $ 4,606 + 20 +- 26 $ 23,308 $ 22,532 
ODESSA (pen. 50, 807° a 
Postal receipts § 47,185 + 17 + 10 $ 248,729 
Building permits, less iedierel contracts $ 1,921,179 — 21 + 91 $ 10,660,443 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 44,172 — 8 -+- 25 $ 263,146 
End-of-month deposits (thensands)t z 30,088 — 24 — 7 $ 38,822 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] -______. 15.2 + 10 + 16 13.6 
ORANGE (pop. 21 174) 
Postal receipts $ 16,676 + 15 — 1 $ 92,918 $ 92,268 
Bank debits (thewsandie) on $ 21,011 + 1 + 5 3 123,323 $ 112,706 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl $ 23,293 — 2 — 2 $ 24,354 $ 24,114 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|} 10.7 + 3 + 7 10.1 9.3 
PALESTINE (pop. 15, 063° Zz 
Postal receipts________ $ 10,572 + 9 — 2 $ 60,768 $ 59,686 
Building permits, less federal contracts “ 3 128,100 — 29 — 6 $ 803,754 $ 437,593 
Bank debits (thousands) ..__»__ ae $ 6,111 — 1 + 5 $ 36,318 $ 35,071 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $I Becccictcahanicn OU 12,538 — 4 — 2 $ 13,077 $ 12,723 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 5.7 0 + 4 5.6 5.5 
PAMPA (pop. 20, 448° ) 
Retail sales ie + 11 + 13 
Postal receipts $ 18,943 +- 29 + 6 RS 94,136 $ 88,862 
Building permits, less Setenel contracts = 161,630 78 + 46 $ 2,079,885 $ 1,088,543 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 15,220 - § + 5 $ 95,505 $ 86,323 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| 3 20,879 x + 2 $ 21,276 $ 20,242 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]. 8.8 + 3 + 1 9.0 8.5 

PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
Department and apparel store sales = = ceed — 14 — 10 : " 
Postal receipts. . =e 14,912 1 3 ae $ 87,056 $ 88,031 
Building permits, less Selenel: enitinaie $ 79,780 18 — 42 $ 623,717 = 555,429 
Bank debits (thousands) ae i g 11,911 + 1 — 6 $ 73,649 $ 73,820 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| 3 12,706 — 10 — 10 $ 14,070 $ 14,330 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|} 10.7 + 7 — 1 10.5 10.3 
PHARR (pop. 8,690 z 
Postal receipts. NS 4,918 + 5 + 12 $ 27,289 $ 24,993 
Bank debits (thevenniad BS $ 3,695 — 1 + 38 $ 21,048 $ 15,291 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t{) 3 3,276 — 4 x $ 3,459 $ 8,222 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||_____ 13.3 + 2 + 30 12.2 9.5 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) _ 
Retail sales eit ~. .- siplislaebiens — 9 — 9 
Department and apparel stores.» iia — 21 — 65 
Postal receipts. $ 17,652 + 47 + 8 2 81,405 $ 77,279 
Building permits, less aaurye contracts $ 160,000 — 8 — 3 $ 2,071,900 a 926,850 
Bank debits (thousands) ENA. SR SEO $ 15,699 — 65 + 13 $ 117,492 $ 98,089 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $1) = & 22,721 — 6 + 11 $ 26,599 $ 18,979 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||____ 8.0 — 19 0 8.8 10.3 





REVIEW 





Percent change 


Je} 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 





AUGUST 1955 











City and item 


PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") _ 


Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* : 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* = : ne 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 
Employment (area) || 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 
Percent unemployed (area) ||__ ‘ ee 





Percent change 














RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 


ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550°) 
Postal receipts 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 








SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]}| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 
Employment|| 

Manufacturing employment|| 

Percent unemployed 


SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,251") 
Retail sales* 
Apparel stores* 
Automotive stores* 
Department storest 
Drug stores* 
Eating and drinking places* 
Filling stations* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household appliance stores* 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) || 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 
Employment|| ; 
Manufacturing employment|| 
Percent unemployed] 








SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 


June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from 
1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
— 7 x + 12 
ee = 5 + 23 
— 26 — 1 ms + & 
x ee. — 3 
— 20 — 17 ie — 7 
Bree + 26 + 48 we 2 + 22 
$ 39,966 + 6 — 3 3 218,912 $ 219,452 x 
$ 392,763 + 11 + 19 $ 2,171,143 $ 1,849,814 + 17 
3 54,661 — 65 + 15 $ 316,752 $ 270,376 +17 
$ 42,946 x + 14 $ 41,837 $ 38,692 + 8 
15.2 — 6 + 1 15.2 14.0 + 9 
81,900 + 1 + 3 81,141 78,428 + 3 
27,280 + 38 + 2 26,554 26,410 + 1 
7.0 + 13 — 6 6.8 6.9 — 1 
$ 5,925 + 32 — 11 $ 29,905 $ 30,497 ~ 2 
$ 3,340 — 84 — 74 $ 134,995 $ 49,955 +170 
$ 5,029 + 12 oka $ 30,629 $ 24,641 + 24 
$ 6,893 — 11 + 11 $ 8,131 $ 7,205 + 13 
8.2 + 21 + 5 1.5 6.8 + 10 
$ 4,058 + 12 — 4 $ 21,804 $ 23,476 — 7 
$ 124,800 +170 + 31 $ 652,037 $ 586,630 + 11 
$ 3,806 + 6 + 10 $ 21,451 $ 23,205 — 8 
$ 4,720 + 27 + 37 a 3,721 $ 3,819 — 3 
10.8 — 8 — 10 11.5 12.2 — 6 
$ 54,240 + 2 — 12 $ 318,264 $ 309,473 + 8 
$ 461,847 — 27 + 44 $ 3,779,283 $ 4,069,602 — 7 
$ 45,082 + 2 + 15 $ 260,823 $ 230,388 + 13 
$ 46,913 + 1 + 6 $ 46,409 & 43,901 + 6 
11.6 + 2 + 6 11.2 10.5 + 7 
22,750 -— 1 + 3 22,525 21,840 + 3 
3,180 — 4 + 16 3,032 2,564 + 18 
5.0 + 25 — 7 4.9 5.6 — 12 
— 4 + 7 + 13 
— 17 — 4 x 
— 11 + 17 + 34 
— 8 + 8 + 9 
6 + 4 = et 
— 56 — 5 x 
— 7 + 8 + 14 
+ 7 + 17 + 14 
+ 9 + 10 + 9 
— 4 + 6 + 10 
Ducane + 8 + 1 nt + 11 
$ 526,391 — 6 + 17 $ 3,133,044 $ 2,969,243 + 6 
$ 5,657,263 + 38 + 23 $ 31,234,105 $ 22,558,194 + 38 
$ 473,408 x + 15 $ 2,724,016 $ 2,332,600 + 17 
$ 330,869 — 1 + 6 $ 335,003 $ 307,970 + 9 
17.0 0 + 6 16.2 15.1 + 7 
179,900 x + 2 178,900 175,380 + 2 
22,325 + 2 + 11 21,296 19,758 + 8 
5.9 + 23 — 27 6.0 8.2 — 27 
$ 10,635 + 8 — 11 $ 64,864 $ 67,268 — 4 
a 232,920 + 37 + 74 $ 1,475,980 $ 602,181 +150 
3 6,176 + 6 + 20 x 85,521 $ 29,688 + 20 
$ 8,472 — 2 + 4 $ 8,537 3 8,244 + 4 
8.7 + 9 + 14 8.3 1.2 


+ 15 





For explanation of symbols, see page 31. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS © 








Percent change 



































June 1955 June 1955 January ~June 
June from from ——— 
Cc ity and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 “1954 Percent change 
SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Retail sales + 5 + 11 es + 13 
Department and apparel stores — 10 — 1 é Sees ork + 4 
Furniture and household appliance stores : + 21 + 18 : : £ + 25 
Office, store, and school supply dealers : — 28 — 2 z + 4 

Postal receipts $ 27,854 + 18 + 19 $ 152,245 3 139,796 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 292,682 — 48 — 61 $ 1,592,994 $ 1,678,137 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) % 29,495 + 13 + 16 $ 163,746 3 154,521 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands ) ¢ $ 18,155 x +- 13 $ 18,026 $ 15,899 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 19.5 + 12 + 3 18.2 19.4 — 6 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111 ) 

Postal receipts BS 10,771 + 3 — 1 $ 58,505 $ 56,227 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,050 — 4 + 89 $ 718,115 $ 521,550 + 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,550 — 20 - 11 $ 77,039 $ 76,370 oe | 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fi] $ 14,747 + 13 + 12 3 12,916 $ 12,480 + 3 

Annual rate of sierstawed turnover] 10.0 — 24 — 16 11.9 12.2 — 2 

SULPHUR | SPRING 7S (pop. 9,890') 

Postal receipts $ 7,028 + 23 + 38 $ 36,824 $ 35,534 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,384 — 4 + 10 $ 43,666 $ 37,847 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 10,260 — 65 — 5 $ 10,579 $ 10,958 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||__- ; 8.4 — 8 + 12 8.3 13.2 — 37 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts $ 11,311 — 82 — 14 $ 74,793 $ 83,296 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts RS 72,050 + 32 - 68 $ 881,635 $ 484,350 + 82 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,641 — 4 + 9 $ 54,445 $ 50,547 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands ) tf! 3 10,382 — 3 - 7 $ 10,440 £ 9,244 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 9.7 — 4 — 1 10.4 10.9 — 65 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Retail sales neice — 3 x : — 12 

Postal receipts $ 7,206 + 8 — 14 $ 44,699 $ 44,390 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 115,672 +160 + 66 $ 568,680 ¢ 520,990 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) 2 6,217 — 10 — 31 $ 54,263 $ 56,281 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,150 — 10 — 16 $ 14,965 $ 14,901 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||____ 5.8 — 3 — 23 Pe 7.6 — 4 

TEMPLE Sms: 25,467) 

Retail sales : — 2 — 3 + 9 
Department and apparel stores. F — 10 + 38 + 11 
Drug stores >. : : . + 1 6 + 3 
Food stores + 4 4 + 7 
Furniture and household appliance stores saad teas + 5 — 56 + 17 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores . — 17 8 as + 25 

Postal receipts $ 26,164 — 1 + 9 $ 159,185 g 152,598 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 252,309 — 65 + 10 $ 2,744,984 $ 1,120,340 +140 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 19,496 + 8 + 15 $ 114,293 $ 95,045 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 26,491 + il + 2 $ 24,375 $ 23,799 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 9.3 — 8 + 15 9.4 8.0 + 18 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) 

Retail sales§ : + 14 + 33 + 16 

Postal receipts§ : $ 49,398 + 16 + 13 $ 264,618 $ 274,897 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts & 157,667 — 3 +. 84 $ 1,088,267 $ 583,276 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 38,473 + 6 + 8 $ 217,581 $ 211,156 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f/j $ 17,564 + 2 $ 17,459 $ 17,853 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 12,2 $- 2 7 12.1 11.4 + 6 

Employment! § 34,950 4+ 1 + 3 34,300 35,150 — 2 
Manufacturing employment|!§ 5,540 + 3 — 1 5,375 6,373 — 16 

Percent unemployed|§ 7.5 — 7 — 36 9.7 12.0 — 19 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 

Postal receipts 3 15,115 + il — 2 $ 87,489 $ 85,586 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 275,165 — 39 + 24 $ 3,196,080 $ 3,210,454 x 

Employment (area) || 45,650 x + 5 45,392 44,690 + 2 
Manufacturing seateemest: (area) || 11,420 + J + 14 11,323 10,883 + 4, 


Percent unemployed (area) | 6.1 - 2 - 2 6.3 5.9 + 7 


‘ter explanstion of ssuahale. @ see page 31. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


























June 1955 June 1955 January-June 
June from from 
City and item 1955 May 1955 June 1954 1955 1954 Percent change 
TYLER (pop. 49,443') 

Postal receipts 3 58,917 + 1 + 9 3 391,979 $ 871,930 + 5 

Building permits, less tetend contracts $ 1,495,071 + 15 — 7 $ 6,977,897 $ 17,733,581 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 70,622 + 3 + 10 $ 417,016 $ 353,552 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! $ 58,391 + 1 + 1 3 57,858 $ 56,654 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 14.6 + 4 + 10 14.4 12.4 + 16 

VICTORIA (pop. 16,126) 

Retail sales* + 5 — 2 4 ga 
Automotive stores* + 5 ee i pees fi Pe ean + 8 
Department and apparel stores — 20 — 23 — 4 
Eating and drinking places* ms + 3 — 8 + 2 
Filling stations* + 6 — 9 — 8 
Food stores* — 1 — 10 — 8 
Furniture and household enéiiiaen eee + 6 + 24 — 4 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* . ee as + 27 + =o + 10 

Postal receipts $ 26,099 + 18 + 15 3 135,999 3 12_.,516 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 634,710 +17 : $ 5,722,632 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales on S og + 18 
Apparel stores — 28 — 10 — 3 
Department stores? — 13 + 7 + 11 
Furniture and household appliance stores ee his + 7 + 13 , + 7 

Postal receipts 3 115,711 + 2 — 3 $ 668,476 $ 650,043 + 38 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 887,245 + 7 — 30 $ 6,810,879 $ 6,323,055 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,905 + 1 + 11 $ 511,023 $ 457,015 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t} $ 66,150 — 1 + 5 $ 68,019 $ 63,305 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 15.1 + 4 + 3 14.8 14.3 + 3 

Employment) sins 46,300 x + 6 45,717 43,430 + 65 
Manufacturing employment| : 8,800 + 1 + 7 8,508 8,087 + 65 

Percent unemployed|| 6.1 + 20 — 8 6.2 7.2 —14 

WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093") 

Building permits, less federal contracts... 3 29,000 — 52 $ 406,925 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,705 + 10 ante $ 60,908 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|!. ; $ 12,714 + 32 a $ 10,195 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.4 ee 11.9 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,192 ) 

Retail sales — 8 + 12 + 15 
Automotive stores___. — 7 5 er + 25 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores Pesticats + 4 +11 — Boren ee + 10 

Postal receipts $ 91,146 + 7 + 14 3 490,420 é 465,876 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 871,401 — 28 + 56 $ 6,466,648 $ 4,063,258 + 59 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 98,277 + 5 + 9 $ 561,314 $ 497,659 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! he 105,459 + 1 + 2 $ 105,013 $ 100,062 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! : 11.3 + 6 + 5 10.7 10.0 + 7 

Employment||__...___»_»____ canes 36,000 + 1 + 4 85,492 84,550 + 8 
Manufacturing employment! : 8,480 + 2 + 6 8,423 3,376 + 1 

Percent unemployed||_____. aie 4.5 0 — 17 4.7 5.9 — 20 





x Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Reported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 

t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{ Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston. 

§ Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
|| Semiannual data are averages. 

r Revised for use by Texas Highway Department. 

u 1950 Urbanized Census. 





28 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Yearte-date “Averane 
June May Apr average month 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1954 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity oo - ee 168° 170° 176° 171 154 
Index of bank debits... SE Ee eee ee 205 195 197 177 
Index of bank debits in the United States... 174 173 163 169 160 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) : $ 301.1° $ 2989 $ 2962 §$ 287.6 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted | 110.5 110.5 110.2 110.3 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted . 114.2 114.2 114.3 114.8 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted : ; 115.5 : 115.6 116.7 
Index of postal receipts 228 215 174 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) 95 ; 95 93 
Corporation charters issued (number) .................... ; 331 411 345 
Business failures (number) 13 15 20 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 201 211 172 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales. : 230 242 197 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 233 2: 234 192 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States... 216 202 200 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) ae 158* 156* 156 
Index of total retail] sales 176* 173* 7 174 
Durable-goods stores 200* 188* 190 
Nondurable-goods stores... ; es 164* 166* 170 165 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in , department and apparel stores 62.0 62.8 64.3 63.2 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 38.3 38.6 37.1 38.5 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6)... 266* 265* 263° 273 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) 2.2... ee cece eee es rae a, 136 138 142 140 

Index of cottonseed crushed pee : 301 209 157 

tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price e changes ( (9. 4). 148* 181° 52° 169 

Index of construction authorized ....... tS ee 198° 243° 204* 226 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1)... are 121* 124° 131 128 

Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, ‘1935-39=100... 130 124 122 

Index of gasoline consumption 167 173 175 

Index of industrial production in the United States............. sh Nei 139* 138 136 136 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) -........-..-2.- 20-20 263* 257° 253° 258 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands)... eee. $116,332 $151, . $131,455 $127,213 $111,196 
Index of dairy products manufactured... .--.-.2-.---ee-ceee coe eeee eee ae 62 75 62 
index of naturel wes eromerien. 2... 176 172 173 169 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100......... 263 260 267 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14=100... See Nae 282 282 284 
Ratio of Texas farm prices r received to U.S. prices paid by farmers... 3 92 94 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted......... 61* 68* 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, ‘unadjusted, 1909-14100 : 267 283 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 2 255 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) $ 2,239 2,211 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) 3,675 3,728 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting t ‘member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) 





PA 
3,697 
2,649 2,740 2,685 


62,175 $108,926 
321,234 $235,689 


75,982 


Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) . 
249,008 


Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 
Tota] manufacturing employment (thousands). 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 


$ 
$ $ 

Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) ; . 6,602 6,475 y : 6,391 
$ $ 


2,262.3°* 2,238.7 ,230.¢ 2221.7 
439.4* 431.8 425.3 427.6 
207.2* 204.1 200.7 200.9 
232.2°* 227.7 224.6 226.7 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 





